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EpiroriaL BuzziNcs. 


Hope leads the child to plant the flower, 
The man to sow the seed, 

Nor leaves fulfillment to her hour, 
But prompts again to deed. 








Sugar from Honey.—The Apicul- 
turist for June contains something on the 
above subject. Mr. Alley quotes the follow- 
ing suggestions from his periodical for Octo- 
ber, 1886: 


The National Convention, which meets at 
Indianapolis this month, should take some 
action regarding the matter of disposing of 
surplus honey. We suggest for the consid- 
eration of the meeting, that the sum of 
$5,000 be collected from the bee-keepers 
throughout the United States, and paid to 
the person who will devise some method for 
converting eg | into sugar, similar to gran- 
ulated sugar. e believe it can and will be 
done, provided a proper inducement is held 
out, and a sum sufficient is offered to com- 
pensate for the time, trouble and expense 
of conducting experiments. 


The above sum can be raised from the 
bee-keepers of this country. Small pro- 
ducers might Rey $1, and larger ones as high 
as $5 each. e respectfully submit the 
above suggestions to 
consideration. 


e convention for its 


Mr. Alley then makes these remarks: 


Those present at the convention well 
know about how much notice was taken of 
the above ey oe Well, I have the 
satisfaction ot knowing that the idea was 
not so very “cranky” after all, as the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter will show. 


The “ extract” referred to is from a letter 
written by Allen F. Smith, of Plaquemine, 
La., and is as follows : 


lama dg rege sugar maker of the sugar 
cane, and lam under the impression that I 
can make a very good ie of sugar from 
honey, which I have contemplating 
doing for some time, but have not the means 
togivethe experiment a fair test. Should 
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the hee-keepers of the United States decide 
to offer a premium to the one who will put 
the matter to a practical test, I shall be 
giad to make the first experiments. I am 
almost certain that lean succeed ; there is 
een aiticalt aboat it. vein = make 
8 

from honey ? Give me the means to give it 
a fair trial, and I will produce the sugar 
from honey. 

Then Mr. Alley triumphantly asks: 
“Well, friends, how is that? There is 
nothing like being a little in advance of 
some other people.” 

If the “advance guard ” is sought, we in- 
vite friend Alley into our Museum, where 
he may find a can of sugar made from 
honey, which has been there for a dozen 
years. It was made by Mr. T.S. Bull, of 
Valparaiso, Ind., and by him placed in the 
Museum. Hundreds upon hundreds have 
examined it, and pronounced it “ all right” 
—and excellent sugar. 

The only thing to discourage the manu- 
faeture of sugar from honey is the fact that 
it does not pay, and never can be made to 
pay! It costs too much, to place it in com- 
petition with cane sugar. 

It is, therefore, quite useless to throw 
away $5,000 to obtain a method for making 
it. That idea is not an advance! It is 
away behind ; and so far in the rear as to 
be “ out of sight,” and apparently forgotten! 





The Dark Side.—Mr. S. B. Ryder, of 
Brandon, Vt., on May 24, 1888, writes us as 
follows concerning the dark side of apicul- 
ture : 


The New York f having 

rinted within a yen past several articles 

nding to show the favorable side of bee- 
keeping. Another correspondent lays his 
pen to the task of bringing out the other 
side. I enclose a slip containing the gist of 
his matter as printed in the Springfield Re- 
publican. It is a curiosity. 

I was surprised to read, in one of your 
recent issues, the statement of a corres- 
pondent in northern I!linois, that the Chap- 
man honey-plant was liable to winter-kill. 
My experience with it is limited, but I do 
not think that I ever lost a plant from that 
cause, and surely the winters in Vermont 
are as severe, or more 80, than in northern 
Illinois. The plant makes an early start in 
the spring, and has — aemnence of 
being a hardy as wel! asa thrifty thistle. 


Here is the selection mentioned in the 
above letter : 


BrEe-KEEPING NOT A PROFITABLE REC- 
REATION.--Bee-keeping is usually represent- 
ed in the papers as a very fascinating and 
profitable occupation, one well designed for 
women and amateurs who would gain a liv- 
ing ina truly idyllic war. A veteran api- 
arist puncturesthe bubble in this fashion: 
As near as I have been able to ascertain, 
extracted honey has sold in California the 
past few years at 3 and 4 cents a pound ; in 
other parts of the United States from 5 to 8 
cents a pound. The tendency of prices is 
steadily downward. The honey crop of the 

t year being one of almost universal 
allure, prices have raised temporarily. 

I know of but one way to geta fair price 
for any considerable quantity of honey, and 
that is to die it personally from house to 
house. The reader can decide as to whether 
or not he would like peddling. To send the 
honey to the commission men of the cities 





As to bees, they are, doubtless, the most 
unsalable stock known. Put up at a forced 
sale, I do not think they would bring $1.00 
ahive. [ believe that tical bee-men, 
who have been through the mill, are pretty 
well agreed that bee-keeping, from Coste 
ning to end, requires hard work, business 
ability, and a patience made of irridum to 
withstand the ,) ruinous prices, and 


the many other petty ragements u- 
liar to bee-keeping. 


The many painful ee (1 refer to 
stings) of which I have wn among those 
who ignorantly attempted to handle bees, 
have led me to decide that if I had the law 
in my hands, I should prohibit all persons 
from touching bees who had not had suffi- 
cient enlightment to enable them to handle 
bees with comparative safety. 


We are very often accused of publishing 
only the bright side—of presenting only the 
pleasant things about the business of keep- 
ing bees. In the above, certainly a glimpse 
of the other side is given, enough to satisfy 
any one that it is not all sunshine in the 
pursuit of apiculture. 


There are many who should never attempt 
to keep bees—the shiftless, the lazy, the one 
who will not read and study the necessities 
of the business, those whe are afraid of 
stings, those who are nervous and irritable, 
and those who have no time to attend to the 
care of the bees. All such should never 
attempt to keep bees. 

Failures come in every avoca . Of no 
occupation can it be said that it never fails. 
Bee-keeping is no exception to the general 
rule—but it is not more liable to failure 
than others. The manufacturer, the banker 
and the merchant often have to grapple with 
financial distress and commercial panics— 
but, do they forsake the counter, the desk, 
and the factory, and logk for some other 
business wherein loss and trouble never 
come? No! indeed, such reverses but 
stimulate progressive men to further dili- 
gence and more dauntless courage ! 


When the bankers,merchants and farmers 
set the example, it will be time enough for 
apiarists to become discouraged and give up 
the business—but not till then ! 





-_— = — 


The Apiculturist for June is out ; 
came to our desk on the morning of the Ist 
—on time, as usual. It is filled with good 
reading matter, and by the use of smaller 
type and wider columns it is much im- 
proved, and wili be more economically pub- 
lished than heretofore. We wish it abun- 
dant success. 


————_—_-——_— 





The Statistical Blanks were sent 
to the United States Statistician some 
months ago with a long letter of suggestions 
by Prof. Cook, but nothing has ever been 
heard from the matter since. This we men- 
tion because there have been quite a num- 
ber of inquiries concerning it, asking what 
has been done, etc. There isso much “ red 
tape” about everything connected with the 
Government, that we could expect nothing 
else. Probably by next year they may get 
things to running, and may grind out a 





is, pear to throw away the season’s 
work. 


batch of statistics for us. We shall see. 
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BY NELLIE CHASE, 





In sing through a clover field, 
Veull a fnconny, wild and sweet, 
Of flowers, wind-sown, at my feet— 
Blooming among the meadow grass, 
They nestle timid as I pass— 

But gay as any lawn could yield. 


Feathery sprays of elder bloom 
And dais es bright as stars of gold, 
With milkweed’s pink and orange mold, 
A head of rye, a head of whea 
Some clover blossoms pink and sweet, 

I choose to deck my study room. 


In passing through this life of ours, 
We find our dullest days alight 
With blessings hidden half from sight. 
Among the weeds of toil and strife, 
Are loving deeds that brighten life, 
Scattered ha our path like aie > > 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 
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Bees and Honey in Canada.— 
The following is the report of the Ontario 
Bureau of Industries issued by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture,dated at Toronto, 
May 15, 1888. Its statistical information 
will be read with interest : 


It was evident when the bees were placed 
in winter quarters that the season would be 
very trying tothem. The flow of honey had 
ceased unusually early in the summer, and 
so had breeding,and as a consequence stores 
were light in the hives, and the cepupenes 
were chiefly old bees, lacking the vitality to 
stand a long period of winter seclusion. 

Losses are reported as general, ranging 
from 5 to 75 per cent., and it may be as- 
sumed that about one-fourth of the colonies 
entering the winter died before the time 
eame for their spring flight. 

The counties of Huron, Bruce and Simcoe 
seem to have suffered most heavily in the 
matter of winter losses. In many instances 
the bees died of actual starvatiou, owing to 
the scanty supply of summer honey ; and to 
poorly ventilated cellars are also ascribed a 
cause of loss, although several experienced 
apiarists express themselves as puzzled to 
account for the mortality in certain cases. 
Many of the surviving colonies were weak 
from Jong confinement in their winter re- 
positories, and the cold and backward 
sprivg thinned them out in several districts. 

omplaints were also made of losses from 
diarrhea and spring dwindling. 

Where specially well fed and cared for 
during the winter, the honey-makers came 
out as a rule very lively, and are now busily 
engaged carrying early pollen. 

No mention is made of foul brood from 
any quarter. 

An effort was made during the past win- 
ter, at the suggestion of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, to procure statistics of the in- 
dustry, and 3, schedules were sent out to 
aplariats in the province. Returns were re- 
ceived from 651 persons, sufficiently com- 
plete for tabulation, theaggregates of which 
showed that 19,015 hives were put into win- 
ter quarters in 1886, and 23,828 in 1888. The 
season of 1887 opened with 14,618, showing 
a decrease of 4,402 during the winter ; but as 
sales were not. reported, itis not likely that 
the whole decrease was due to mortality. 
The increase by colonies last year was 
19,863, making an aggregate of 25,476 hives 
for the season. nail 

These gave a product of 112,477 pounds of 
comb honey, 499,093 pounds of extracted 


’ 7 WwW . | honey, 
BUNCH OF WILD FLOWERS $67,237, 











and 6,686 pounds of wax, valued at 
or an average of $108.28 for each 
proprietor. 

Full returns for the preiie would doubt- 
less show that the in is one of ver 
considerable importance, but a practic’ 
difficulty in the way of procuring statistics 
is the lack of a complete list of apiarists. 





Seasonable Hints.—Mrs. L. Harri- 
son, in last week’s Pratrie Farmer, gives 
the following on the present outlook fora 
honey crop, and management of weak 
colonies : 


Though the outlook is at present unfavor- 
able, all bee-keepers should keep their 
dishes right side up to catch the shower if 
it falls. I have seen the ground white with 
bloom, and yet the bees k no notice of 
the blossoms. If, however, the electrical 
conditions should be just righ and nature’s 
labratory in good running order, there may 

et be a fair harvest. In some favored 

ocalities, basswood may yield alarge sup- 
ply of a fine quality of honey. 


I used to penetes taking from strong colo- 
nies to build up the weaker, but I believe it 
is poor policy, for men or bees. Stron 
colonies are the ones which pay the ren 
Some bee-keepers take b from the 
weaker to aid the stronger during an ap- 
proaching flow of nectar. These small col- 
onies reduced to a nucleus, can be built u 
after the rush of business is over, and 
think much more honey will be secured in 
this way than by taking from the stronger 
to strengthen the weaker. There is no profit 
in weak colonies, barely able to support 
themselves—living merely from hand to 
mouth. 

Last season the bees were all ready to 
move ; queen-cells capped, and their haver- 
sacks packed for the journey, when the 
honey failed. Now bees are wiser than 
some people who set up housekeeping with 
no income. When there are no supplies 
coming in, they stay where there isa well- 
stored larder, and are content not to in- 
crease their family very much, and when 
worst comes to worst, drive out all non- 
producers (those that they had so carefully 
nursed only a short time before), even cast- 
ing out undeveloped brood. hen I saw 
this state of affairs, I began to cast around 
to see what to do with the combs not used. 
I was tired of fighting moths, so I concluded 
that all the strong colonies could easily 
spare two combs of honey, brood and bees, 
and put two of these empty ones in their 

lace. I put these frames of brood and bees 
nto a hive until it was full, alternating 
them ; they were so mixed they did not 
fight.’ I had no extra queens, so 1 let them 
rear theirown. As the season turned out, 
I should not have had any surplus, and the 
strong colonies were not injured; and the 
combs were preserved. 





Planting for Honey.—Upon this 
subject Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson writes an 
article for the Country Gentleman for last 
week. He takes the ground that “to be of 
any value there must be acres and acres of 
bloom.” Hence there should be acres and 
acres planted, for we cannot expect honey 
unless there are honey-producing blossoms 
in profusion. He closes the article thus: 


It must not be forgotten that cultivated 
plants on rich land often yield honey much 
more abundantly than those growing wild, 
or upon a poor soil. As not many could 
afford to devote tillable land to the cultiva- 
tion of acrop without reasonable expecta- 
tions of securing at least $15 per acre for the 
use of the land, for labor and seed, it is 
evident that planting for honey could not be 
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indul in unless 500 or 600 pounds of—not 
simply honey, but of surplus honey, could 
be secured, per acre. 

As this amount of honey is worth at least 
$75, some may wonder a such a large 
yield would be needed to make the planting 
remunerative. The reasonis this: Four. 
fifths of the cost of honey is represented b 
interest on bees and fi rent on land, 
and by labor, the latter item being much the 
largest ; h if the surplus be increased 
by planting, this increase is not clear profit 
by any means. It is true that there are 
farm crops, such as Alsike clover and buck- 
wheat, that will produce honey, but it is 
seldom that it would pay a to make 
very much change in his farming routine 
simply that his bees might have access to a 
few acres of Alsike or buckwheat. The 
latter seldom yields h in paying quan- 
tities oftener than once in four or five years. 


All things considered, there is probably 
a — ae can a ae = Sie latitude 
w r prospects of receiving a crop of 
honey as a gift than Alsike clover. . In 
soils adapted to its growe), Sach as moist 
land or gravelly loams, Alsike is a profitable 
crop for farmers to grow. 1 have just re- 
turned from a visit to Lonia county, Mich., 
where I found that Alsike was grown to the 
exclusion of red clover. The Alsike is not 
“heaved” by the action of the frost in 
spring, as is red clover: hence [ found 
many farmers using it for pasture. When 
thus treated it becomes of great value to the 
bee-keeper, as there is a profusion of blos- 
soms throughout the whole season. In or- 
dinary seasons Alsike furnishes no after- 
math, as does red clover ; in wet seasons it 
does. When cut for seed, if not allowed to 
stand too long, the clover, after being 
threshed, is equal to timothy for hay. For 
sowing in waste places, there is probably 
nothing better than sweet clover. It will 
spread and take care of itself, and the honey 
is of light color and good flavor. 


Let all remember, however, that smal! 
“patches” of honey plants are of no ac- 
count ; that a few often may even be a detri- 
ment, as the honey furnished would be so 
small in amount as only to invite to brood- 
rearing, and no surplus would result. To be 
of any valine there must be acres and acres 
of bloom. 





Albino Bees.—Mr. Thomas A. Ander- 
son, of Big Springs, Mo., on May 29, 1888, 
writes as follows : 


On page 259, third column of the BEE 
JOURNAL for April 18, 1888, in your answer 
to Mr. Barker’s eg ‘ou say “ Albino 
bees have white bands instead of yellow.” 
Is this correct? If so, we are sadly mis- 
informed, jand we have bees from Mary- 
land’s best breeders. 


Mr. Barber asked, “ Are there any bees 
that look like the Italians, but that are 
white instead of yellow?” We briefly an- 
swered, ‘Yes; Albino bees have white 
bands ‘instead of yellow,’” quoting the 
last three words of the question. 


Our intention was to simply inform Mr. 
Barber that there were such bees as Albinos, 
and not to critically describe them. Had 
this been our aim, we should have said that 
the white bands were addiiional to the 
usual yellow ones—though in different 
strains of these bees, the number of yellow 
bands vary, as do the shades of color in the 
yellow ; some being rich orange, and others 
pale yellow, almost white. Those bred i0 
our apiary here, some years ago, had three 
yellow and two white bands all distinct and 
plain to be seen. 
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Fumigating Honey.—Mr. J. Smith 
Head, of Park Place, Ark., on May 23, 1888, 
writes : 


The weather throughout this section of 
country has been dry and cool, but the bees 
are doing well. So far I have averaged 
about 18 pounds per colony. I started here 
this season with 80 coloni mostly in 
Langstroth hives ; they have incr 
one hundred. 


1. [s it best to fumi vy Sesion hone 
before shipping ? 2. Can I famigate it suf- 
ficiently in a tight room with sulphur by 
having the sections scattered promiscuously 
around on the shelves and places ? 


1. Yes, by all means. 2. It would be bet- 
ter to pile up the sections of honey. In or- 
der to make this very plain, we will let Mr. 
Doolittle describe how he does it. He says: 
“We build a platform on either side of 
our honey-room of seantling, about 16 inches 
high, and on this we place the boxes, so that 
the fumes from burning sulphur can enter 
each box ; in about two weeks we fumigate, 
by burning &% of a pound of sulphur for 
every 200 cubic feet in the room. We take 
coals from the stove and put them in an old 
kettle, soas not to get anything on fire ; 
pour on the sulphur and push it under the 
pile of honey, and shut up the room. Watch 
through the window, and in 15 minutes after 
the last fly or bee that chances to be in the 
room has died, open the door and let out the 
smoke, for if it stands too long, the smoke 
may settle on the combs and give them a 
greenish hue. As there may be a few eggs 
that have not yet hatched, we fumigate 
again in about 10 days, after which the 
honey will be free from moths, if you do 
not let millers into the room.” 





Chapman Honey-Plant Seed.— 
A. D. Buckley, of Weston, Tex., on May 26, 
1888, writes as follows concerning it : 


In reply to the question in the Ber Jour- 
NAL I would say that I wrote to the Depart- 
ment at Washington for some of the above 
seed several weeks ago, and I am now in- 
formed in reply that they had no more of 
the seed left—all had been sent out. I am 
sorry, for I would have been glad to receive 
some to try in the Sunny South of Texas. I 
have 90 colonies of bees, and have had 8 
swarms. The Lobe ge for increase and 
honey are very good have from 4 to 6 
acres of sweet clover ; it grows from 4 to 6 
feet high here. 


Now that no more seed is to be given 
away by the Department, we happen to 
have a little left, and can supply those de- 
siring to test its value as a honey plant in 
their localities. For prices see page 381. 
As we have but a few pounds it will be 
necessary to order at once, to get some of it. 





Bee-Keeping was known to the an- 
cients. Canaan was a “Jand flowing with 
milk and honey.” The Persians, Grecians, 
and Romans used honey entensively as an 


to | Vermont to the Western Reserve when this 
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The following is a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Hains, furnished by Miss Dema Ben- 
nett, of Bedford, O., and it will be read with 
interest : 


The parents of Mr. J. B. Hains came from 


part of the country was a trackless wilder- 
ness, and his father, Rev. N. C. Hains, who 
was a Methodist minister, organized the 
first church in this place, 

The subject of this sketch was born June 
18, 1833, and the deed to the homestead, 
} tg he has always lived, was made on 

at day. 

He has been interested in bee-keeping 
ever since the first swarm which he hived 
on July 4, 1844, and the bees in his apiary 
are in direct line of that first swarm. Mr. 
Haius early adopted the movable frame, 


Mr. J. B. HAINS, 


and prefers the Langstroth frame to any 
other. He also carefully tested the differ- 
ent races of bees, finally choosing the Ital- 
ian to the exclusion of all others. 

Being desirous of establishing apicuiture 
on a better basis, he transfe the bess in 
this locality from box-hives to movable 
combs, and Italianized them at the same 
time. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hains devoted the 
entire summers of 1878 and 1879 to trans- 
ferring and caring for the bees within a 
radius of 10 miles, when the box-hive be- 
came a thing of the past, as far as this 
locality is concerned. 

By furnishing the hives and doing the 
wo'k for one season, he acquired ownership 
of one-half of the bees, which aggregated 
more than could be profitably managed in 
one locality, and which he divided into six 
apiaries, at convenient distances fiom 
home, making seven apiaries in all. 

The out-apiaries are managed by assist- 
ants, and run principally for comb honey, 
while his home apiary of 100 colonies is de- 
voted to the rearing of queens, nuclei, and 
the production of extracted honey. 

He experimented with regard to comb 
foundation before it was successfully made, 





article of food, and in preparing their food. 





price was reduced to 7% cents per pound for 

a very poor article, 4 feet to the pound, he 
urchased it in large quantities, and used 
ull sheets in all of his frames. 

Mr. Hains was engaged in the hardware 
business for many years, but as the bee- 
keeping interest developed so rapidly, it 
became necessary to abandon one pursuit or 
the other, but his preference for apicult 
combined with his thorough knowledge o 
the business, induced him to give up the 
former about two years ago, since which he 
devotes his entire time to apiculture, except 
in winter, which he employs in other in- 
terests. 

Mr. Hains is President of the Progressive 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and bas always 
been ready to give to others the benefit of 
his ex ence. 

Being a practical mechanic as well as an 
apiarist, he has constructed a good many 
implements for use in the apiary, but has 
never patented any of them, anda few of 
them can be seen by looking in the Museum 
at the office of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. 

As I have intimated before, Mrs. Hains is 
a practical bee-keeper also, which fact, no 
doubt, has helped to make the management 
of bees a success at Welcome Apiary. The 
put 109 colonies into winter quarters, whic 
came through with a loss of but one. 
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Nashua, Iowa, Convention.—H. 
L. Rouse, of Ionia, Iowa, the Secretary, 
sends this condensed report of the meeting: 


The Nashua Bee-Keepers’ Association 
met in the Council Rooms at Nashua, Lowa, 
on May 19, 1888, as per adjournment on Feb. 
18, 1888. Owing to the bad condition of the 
roads, and the busy time of the year, very 
few members were present. The past win- 
ter and spring has been very disastrous to 
the interests of bee-keeping in this locality. 
As near as could be estimated from the 
meager reports, the Joss has been fully 50 
per cent. A good many colonies have sprin 
dwindled. Home have reported cases o 
laying workers. One method suggested to 
get rid of laying workers was this: Set a 
new hive in the place of the old one ; put in 
a comb containing brood in all stages, then 


shake the beeson the ground, and let them 


hunt ther home. 

After some discussion of various topics 
connected with bee-keeping, the meeting 
adjourned. 





The season is very backward here for this 
time of the year. ee wd any corn has 
been planted yet. Dandelions are just in 
bloom. Fruit bloom will quickly follow. 
There has been but very few days up to 
May 16, that bees could work to advantag 

and. as a result brood-rearing has advance 

slowly. I had several cases this spring 
where the old bees died off faster than the 
young bees hatched out, and the colony 
vanished like adream. There seems to be 
a general complaint among bee-keepers this 
spring about Binding more queenless colo- 
nies than common. We have had an abun- 
dance of rain. The prospect for white 
clover is quite good. I have received a 
package of the Chapman honey-plant seed ; 
planted itin April, but it has not come up 
very well yet. 





Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 





purchased and used it on its first appear- 
ance regardiess of expense, and when the 


changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 
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Is Newly-Made Foundation More 
Acceptable than when Older ? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 548.—1. Will foundation one or 
two years old be drawn out by the bees as 
quickly and satisfactorily as newly-made 
foundation? 2. If not, is there any process 
by which it can be renewed so as to make it 
as good as newly-made foundation? 3. Will 
it pay to use old foundation ?—Indiana. 


1. My experience says it will. 3. 
Just as well new.—G. M. Doourrrie. 

1. Yes. 2. Steaming it slightly will 
soften it. 3. Yes, undoubtedly, if not 
dirty. —Dapant & Son. 


1. No. 2. Put it in hot water. 3. 
Yes, I use it without doing anything to 
it.—C. C. MrLuer. 


1. Yes, nearly. 2. It js claimed 
that softening foundation with warm 
water makes it “good as new.” 3. 
Yes.—R. L. Taytor. 

2. If softened by dipping in warm 
water before using, it will work satis- 
factorily. 3. Yes.—A. B. Mason. 

1. Yes. 2 Dip it in warm water, 
or place itin the sun fora few mo- 
ments. 3. Yes. H. D. Ourrine. 


1. Not quite. 2. Steam it. 3. Yes, 
if not too old.— J. M. HamBaueu. 

1. There is little if any difference. 
This is answer enough for all the ques- 
tions.—JAMEs HEepvon. 


If old foundation is placed in hot 
water for a few minutes it will become 
just as good as new, and the bees will 
work it out just as well.—P.L. VIALLon. 


1. Ihave observed very little differ- 
ence. 2. If heated until quite soft, 
either by dipping it in hot water, or by 
exposing it to a temperature of 100° 


or more, it will be as good as new.— 
M. MAIN. 


1. Yes, if your foundation is all 
right in the first place. 3. Yes. I have 
used foundation two. years old, and 
could see no difference between it and 
that freshly made.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Old foundation becomes hard by at- 
mospheric influence, but can be *“ an- 
nealed,” so to speak, by exposing it to 
a warm sun sufficient to soften it.—-J. 
P. H. Brown. 

Yes, if softened, I think it will. I 
always use foundation. If the colony 
is not very strong, I warm the founda- 
tion so as to have it soft.—A. J. Coox. 


1. That depends much upon how it 
has been kept. If allowed to freeze, 
it becomes hard, and is worked out by 
the bees slowly. But if kept in a warm 
room it remains soft and pliable, and I 
doubt if age injures it, if it is put in a 
tight box with papers between the 
ayers.—G. L. TINKER. 
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1. There is but little difference. 2. 
It can be dipped in warm water to 
freshen it, but I do not think it is 
necessary, as the bees clustering on it 
will render it pliable. 3. Yes.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 


1. If the wax is not injured in the 
manufacture of foundation, age does 
not affect it. 2. The heat of the hive 
will ‘* renew it,” all that is necessary. 
3. Yes, it will. I prefer new founda- 
tion because it is apt to be cleaner than 
old.—J. M. Suck. 


1. If it has been kept closely packed 
in a box it is as good as any, but if it 
has been exposed to the air it becomes 
dry and hard. 2. If the foundation 
has become dry and hard it can be re- 
newed by soaking it in warm water, 
sweetened with honey. 3. It pays me. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. I have found no trouble in using 
it. 2. Warming it slightly is said to 
improve it, but I have not found any 
material difference in so doing. 3. It 
certainly does with myself.—J.E.Ponp. 


1. I cannot say from verified ex- 
periment, but have used more or less 
of it, thinking (whether true or not, I 
cannot say) that when the tempera- 
ture is right for working wax it would 
be utilized just the same.—E. SEcor. 


1. Yes; if it has been properly kept 
in a box, it will be just as good as that 
just made. 2. If it has been exposed 
to the air, and become hard, dipping 
it in hot Water or placing it in the sun 
will soften it. 3. Yes.—THe Eprror. 


Purity of Drones from a Mis. 
mated Queen. 


Written for the American Bee Journal, 


Query 549.—1. If the drone progeny of a 
pure Italian queen that has mated with a pure 
drone of the German variety, is as pure as its 
mother, why is not the agamic progeny of a 
pure Italian queen as capable of performing 
the functions of the male in fecundation, as 
one from a fecundated queen? 2. Will the 
drones of a pure black queen, that has mated 
with a pure Italian drone, display evidence of 
Italian lineage or markings ?—L. 


1. Itis. 2. No.—Dapant & Son. 
1. They are. 2. No.—James HEp- 
DON. 


Please ask ‘the Professor.”—H. D. 
CUTTING. . 

1. Oh, dear! I wish Iknew. 2. Yes. 
—A. B. Mason. 

1. Give me something easier. 2. No. 
—Mars. L. HARRISON. 

I will leave this for expert queen- 
breeders to answer.—C. H. DIBBERN. 

1. That is the question, Why are 
they not? Who knows? 2. I think 
'not.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 
ae suppose it is as capable if reared 
‘under as favorable circumstances. 2. 
No.—R. L. TAYLor. 





1. I think that it is. Do you know 
that itis not? 2. They do not in our 
apiary.—A. J. Coox. 

_ 1. Send 15 cents to the editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and he wil] 
send you ‘Dzierzon’s Theory.” 2. | 
never could detect any.—P.L. Vratioy. 


1. Such progeny is, if developed un- 
der as favorable conditions as the 
drones of a fecundated queen. 2. | 


have never found any such display.— 
J.P. H. Brown. 


1. Has it been fully proven that what 
you assume*to be true in the latter 
part of your subjunctive proposition is 
true ? 2. Ido not know from actual 
observation.—EUGENE SECoR. 


Ihave not had experience enough 
along that line to entitle me to any 
decided opinions. I think, however, 
that drones from a mismated queen 
are not exactly pure.—G M.Doo irre. 


All that is known of this matter has 
been pretty thoroughly discussed in 
the books and bee-papers. I have 
nothing new, startling, or even plausi- 
ble to add to what has already been 
iterated and reiterated.—J. M. Suucx. 


1. Isn’t she? 2. I would like to 
look in your face before answering. 
If you are common every-day folks, I 
answer ‘‘no ;” if you are nota bee- 
keeper but a theorist, I answer ‘ cer- 
tainly.”—C. C. MILLER. 


This question opens up a subject too 
immense to be treated satisfactorily in 
this department. Read ‘ Dzierzon’s 
Theory,” and judge for yourself. Any 
answer will only be theoretical, and I 
differ from many in my views upon the 
question.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. I believe the drone progeny of a 
virgin queen or of a laying worker 
reared in drone cells as capable of 
fecundating queens as any other 
drones. Any egg from a laying 
worker will produce as large and per- 
fect a drone as one from a fecundated 
queen, if it has the same treatment. 2. 
No.—M. Maun. 

All that I have been able to demon- 
strate by practical experiments results 
in this conclusign, to my mind, viz: 
1. Virgin queens produce drones with- 
out the agency of the male. 1 have 
demonstrated this by repeated exper 
ments. 2. Drones that are the progeny 
of a virgin queen, are impotent, and 
not capable of propagation. The 
peculiarity of the spring seasons In my 
locality has given me the opportunity 
to test this matter, and drones of vir 
gin queens have failed to mate we 
the young queens in every case uncer 
my observation.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

1. That is a pertinent question bear 
ing on the Dzierzon theory. Ili the 
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mating drone affects or changes ( 





habits and instincts of the queen, 4 
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able if her drone progeny was not also 
affected, and if their virility is affected, 
they cannot be pure. Many experi- 
ments have proved that the drones of 
agamic queens do not possess virility. 
2», No; but their subsequent progeny 
will. —G. L. TINKER. 

These questions involve propositions 
and theories too profound for ordinary 
persons, When the most learned pro- 
fessors disagree on such theories, what 
can be settled by the mere * conclu- 
sions’ of those who have not made it 
a life-work to study the anatomy and 
physiology of bees? The whole thing 
is but speculation. But to answer the 
question: 1. I think it is, if properly 
developed. 2. No, so far asI have 
been able to observe and form an 
opinion. —THE Eprror. 
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JUNE ROSES. 


O, sing of the roses, 
e beautiful roses. 
Adorning the warm, paling bosom of June. 
Exult in their sweetness, 
Extol their completeness, 
And only lament they must perish so soon. 


Then sing of the roses, 
The beautiful roses, 
Or scentless, or filling the air with perfume, 
They lessen our sadness, 
They bring to us gladness, 
These roses that gem the fond bosom of June. 


—Vick’s Magazine for June. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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EXPERIMENTS. 


Showing of what Nature’s Bee- 
Hives Consist. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





By the replies to Query 525, I see it 
is supposed that either a fool asked it, 
or else some one had a practical object 
inview. Well, in answering it I see 
but one idea of the querist, and that 
was to get at facts. 

Since answering it, I have been con- 
ducting some experiments, as I had 
also before, and I have arrived at the 
conclusion that much of the teachings 
ofthe past have been erroneous—in 
part, at least. 

We have been taught that the bees 
heat a hive on the same plan that a 
fire in a stove heats a house. In which 
tase, all know that the room where 
the fire is, is the warmest at the top. 

Following out this thought, Mr. 
Dadant, on page 247, tells us that “the 
bees will be enabled to warm about 6 
inches in depth since the warmth al- 
Ways rises,” and by a process of rea- 
soning, arrives at the conclusion that a 
broad flat-toped hive is not as good for 
bees in early spring as a tall, narrow 
one would be. 





Again, on page 107 we find Mr. 
Heddon adopting the same line of 
reasoning, to prove that by putting 
one empty brood-case of his new hive 
under one already filled with brood, 
that brood is in «‘ the warmest part of 
the hive.” Now, if Mr. Heddon is cor- 
rect in this part of the matter, he is 
certainly incorrect in his reply to the 
above query, for bees are most active 
in the early spring where the heat is 
the greatest ; yet he answers, *“* At the 
bottom, usually.” On page 107, he 
tells us that ‘the direction which the 
queen naturally breeds,” is ‘ down- 
ward,” which goes to prove that his 
reply to the query was right, and his 
conclusions on page 107 wrong. 

Without trying to decide for these 
gentlemen which are right, or trying 
to reconcile Mr. Heddon’s statements, 
I will give some of the things I have 
found out by my experiments, and 
leave the reader to follow out the 
‘*pointers,” and arrive at his own 
conclusions. 

A few years ago Mr. Betsinger was 
at my house, and he asked the same 
question that the querist asked on page 
182. Ireplied to it as did most of 
those answering the query, that the 
bees were the most active at the top of 
the cluster, but Mr. Betsinger said I 
was wrong. 

Accordingly, to prove my position, 
the next morning, while there was 
still a frost on the ground, I carefully 
lifted the quilt from over the cluster of 
a fair colony of bees, and found that 
they were very quiet, stirring but little 
more than they would have done had I 
so looked at them in mid-winter. I 
now carefully put back the quilt, and 
raised the hive at the bottom, and 
much to my surprise I found them at 
this point ready to resent an intrusion, 
flying out at the least disturbance. 
Thinking that I had aroused them, by 
first lifting the quilt, I went to another 
hive and raised this from the bottom 
first, when I found them just as lively 
there as the others had been, and upon 
lowering the hive and raising the quilt, 
they were in the same sluggish state at 
the top that those were in the first hive. 


Without dwelling longer, except to 
state that hundreds of trials have re- 
sulted the same as the first, lam led 
to believe that the warmest part of the 
hive, as we reason from our fire-heated 
rooms, has little if anything to do with 
our bees. While the hive may help a 
little along the line of keeping the bees 
warm, yet the main reason for a hive 
is to protect the bees from the storms 
of wind, rain and snow which our 
climate is subject to, for bees cannot 
stand cold of any amount while wet. 

Bees are natives of a warm climate, 
and in their native home they fre- 
quently do not seek any hive at all, 








but build their combs on the limb of a 
tree, or on the under side of some flat 
surface, in which case the bees them- 
selves form the hive,properly speaking. 

To illustrate: If we hive a natural 
swarm of bees in a large box, and 
closely watch them work, we find that 
they suspend themselves from the top 
in a compact form, appearing like an 
inverted cone, which, to all appear- 
ances, is nearly motionless, so that it 
will appear as if the bees were idle, 
while the fact is, that these apparently 
idle bees are really the hive proper, 
and inside of this, active work is going 
on, building comb, ete. This is easily 
seen by passing a wire suddenly 
through the cluster horizontally, and 
letting the lower half drop. 

Outside this living hive or crust of 
bees, the temperature is often not 
more than 50°, while just inside they 
are working wax nicely with from 90° 
to 95° of heat, as I have found by sev- 
eral carefully conducted experiments 
with a self-registering thermometer. 
As the combs grow, this crust of bees 
expand until they touch the hive, when 
it gives away at that point to a large 
extent, letting the hive there form the 
crust, but were the hive not there the 
crust of bees would still hold their 
position, so that, as I said before, the 
hive helps a little, but this only in the 
heat of simmer, where a*™hive of the 
size of 2,000 cubic inches is used; for 
as fall comes on, the bees contract and 
form the crust, or ‘“ nature’s hive” 
again, thus to remain until the next 
summer, unless the hive is contracted 
by man. 

But more closely to the point: In 
1874 I had a colony of just 82 bees, 
and the queen by actual count, on the 
lst day of June, which was the rem- 
nant of a once populous colony. These 
few bees I decided to leave without 
help to see what they could do. They 
had a few cells of brood in the center 
of one side of two combs, as they were 


not strong enough to enclose one 
comb. On cool mornings it was a 


curious sight to peer down through 
that range between the combs which 
they occupied, and see the points of 
their abdomens all turned in an out- 
ward direction, and closely packed to- 
gether, so as to keep up the necessary 
85° to 90° of heat for brood-rearing, 
yet they did it through day after day 
of weather too cool for bees to fly, 
while at night it was nearly freezing 
several times. 

Well, not to dwell longer on this 
point, they increased their brood, so 
that by July they had brood in three 
combs, while so far they did not touch 
the hive at any point, and, as I firmly 
believe, kept the heat all in the cluster, 
and not in the top of the hive. They 
increased to afine colony in the last 
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half of August, and gave me about 5 
pounds of box-honey, besides enough 
to winter on, all made from the out- 
come of that little handful of bees, in 
the centre of a hive, only contracted 
to tive combs at the time they were 
the smallest, if I remember correctly. 

Any one can prove the correctness 
of the foregoing by placing their hand 
on the quilts over different hives on a 
cool morning in May. Where the 
cluster comes up so as to break the 
crust of bees on the quilt, it will feel 
quite warm at that point, but all 
around this place the quilt will be cold; 
which certainly proves that the heat is 
not all in the top of the hive, but kept 
by the bees in the cluster. 

If the above is correct, then the only 
contraction that amounts to anything 
is that close contraction that forces the 
bees to touch the hive at all points. 

Borodino, N. Y. 





DRONES. 


Objects and Work of Queens, 
Workers and Drones. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. GERRY. 


Bees are divided into three classes. 
Each has a special duty to perform. 
They are created and constituted to be 
happy, and enjoy the lobor allotted to 
them. 

The absence of either class would 
ruin the colony. The queen is the 
mother, and produces the eggs from 
which all the bees are hatched. She 
is especially adapted to fill the place 
she occupies, and is so organized that 
she is able to produce either male or 
female. If she desires to lay an egg 
that will produce a male, she will de- 
posit the egg in a large cell (drone- 
cell) ; if a female, she will lay the egg 
in a small cell (worker-cell). The sex 
depends upon the sizé of the cell in 
which she deposits. the egg, if she has 
been properly matured, or has not be- 
come barren or injured. 

There is another class of females 
that have become dwarfed in size by 
being allowed to remain in a small 
cell insufficient for the growth of a 
perfect female, consequently the geni- 
tive organs become contracted, and 
the desire for copulation. destroyed ; 
hence they never mature, and are ren- 
dered imperfect. Their nature and 
desires are changed, thus their duties 
are different from a perfect female or 
queen, This is a wise freak in the 
development of the female. The larve, 
when not more than a day or two old, 
is taken from the small cell and placed 
in a large cell made for the queen, and 
supplied with a kind of food to produce 
a fully developed female or queen, 





while the dwarfed female or worker 
bee is allowed to remain in the small 
cell; otherwise they would all be 
queens, and deadily enemies to each 
other, and would be destroyed ; but as 
itis now arranged, their desire is to 
gather stores for the support of the 
colony, and they are friends. 

The third class is the male bee (or 
drone), from the peculiar adaptation 
of his duty. He was created with a 
lazy, indolent disposition, that he 
might be contented to remain in the 
hive, to generate the animal heat, to 
hatch the larve, and dry down the 
nectar (gathered by the workers) to 
honey. Had he the same industrious 
disposition of the workes there would 
be none to remain in the hive, and 
the consequence would be there would 
be no young bees hatched, and the 
nectar would sour, and the whole col- 
ony gotoruin. Is this a good reason 
why the drones should be left alone to 
the entire management of the bees ? It 
is wrong, in my opinion, to interfere 
with the drones only for breeding pur- 
poses. If we wish to rear queens 
from the choicest colonies of bees, we 
should remove the best queen from a 
prosperous colony, and start another 
colony with her, and then the bees 
from which the queen was taken, will 
at once rear several queen-cells ; and 
the queens should all be properly 
cared for. When the young queens 
have hatched it is better to shut in all 
the drones except those from your best 
colony, which would give a better 
chance for the young queens to be 
mated with choice select drones, and 
after the queens are mated, let the 
drones fly as usual. 

Where there are more drones than 
workers, it is evident that the queen 
has been injured, or is about to be- 
come barren. The bees understand 
when they have no need for the 
drones, and will dispose of them in 
due time. 

Lummi, Wash. Ter. 





LEARNING. 


The Experience of a Beginner 
in Bee.-Keeping. 





Read at the Rockford, Ills., Convention 
BY MR. HERRICK. 


The experience of a beginner in bee- 
keeping is a succession of surpsises. 
For in this, more than in any other 


avocation, does he find that the reality. 


ss almost the opposite to what he an- 
ticipated. 

For example, he watches an experi- 
enced apiarist go into the top of a tall 
tree, and cut off alimb on which is 
clustered a swarm of bees, and carry 
it safely to the ground, and hive the 





bees. ‘He thinks that it is a very sim- 
ple and easy thing to do; and so it is, 
But a few days later, when he essays 
to hive a swarm that he finds on one 
of his apple trees, and he becomes the 
chief actor instead of the spectator 
standing at a safe distance, the thing 
appears very differentto him. He sees 
from a different standpoint. On the 
topmost round of the iadder, balancing 
himself with his knee against a limb, 
both arms extended, holding the limb 
on which the bees are clustered, with 
one hand, and sawing it off with the 
other, his muscles quivering, the sweat 
pouring down his face, the bees buzz- 
ing inconveniently near his eyes, what 
wonder if, on attempting to go down 
the ladder, his eyes fixed on the clus- 
ter of bees, he makes a mis-step, and, 
** Jack -and-Jill” fashion, «+ tumbles 
down and cracks his crown,” and the 
bees come buzzing after. 

Then, again, he watches an experi- 
enced bee-keeper open up a hive, 
take out the frames and look them 
over, cutting out a queen-cell here and 
a patch of drone-comb there, and he 
thinks the old man’s slow and deliber- 
ate movements are due to the infirmi- 
ties of age; and he goes home full of 
conceit of what he can do with his 
bees, and how much more quickly he 
can do it. But after several attempts 
he begins to learn that old adage, 
‘*the more haste, the less speed.” | 
do not know of anything that will 
knock the conceit out of a man quicker 
than to find himself face to face with a 
colony of excited bees; compelled to 
move very deliberately while the bees 
are doing just the opposite, and _hav- 
ing it all their own way with him. | 
know how it is, for I have been there 
myself. 

And here. let me say to my young 
bee-keeping friends, pay no attention 
to what old bee-keepers say about 
never using gloves or a veil when 
manipulating bees. I do not doubt 
their word in the least, for a good, 
honest, old bee-keeper is like little 
George Washington, he cannot tell a 
lie. But all the same‘I know it is 
perfectly safe to wear gloves and a 
veil. If you are af all nervous, as 
most young bee-keepers will be, these 
articles will reassure you; and in any 
case will prevent many a sting. | do 
not, on any account, wish to intimate 
that you would care for a few stings, 
but, you know, it kills the bee. 

But there are many experiences 
about bee-keeping that are re ally 
pleasant. Itis pleasant to wi atch 
them in early spring, and learn their 
ways and methods. Later on it is 
pleasant to supply them with needed 
surplus storage. It is also pleasant, 


during the honey flow, to note, from 
day to day, the increase of honey in 
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the seetions. It is pleasant to take off 
large amounts of honey from each hive 
and sell it for a good round price. 
And I presume all will agree that it is 
pleasaut to eat it, providing you do 
not eat too much at atime. In fact, 
when you and the bees become good 
friends, it is all pleasant. 

But the writer has to acknowledge 
that he has not progressed so far as 
that yet. His bees are ihe black va- 
riety, and do not seem inclined to cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of any one 
«not in their set.” And here I am led 
to say that bee-keeping calls for a 
great deal of patience, of perseverance, 
and of earnest study, as well as close 
watchfulness, for there is no telling 
when they will not do some absurd 
thing or other. - 

The first summer that I kept bees, I 
hived a swarm on frames filled with 
foundation, and they seemed satisfied, 
and went to work. In a short time 
the hive was filled with honey and 
brood. And then came the strange 
part of it. They suddenly left the 
new hive and went back to the parent 
hive. They were soon driven out, and 
they clustered on the limb of a tree. 
I put them back into their own hive, 
but they were soor outagain. I then 
put them into another new hive, when 
they were satisfied and went to work, 
Now I have not the slightest idea what 
caused those bees to desert their hive. 
Perhaps some of the older bee-keepers 
present can tell us why it was. 

While speaking of my own experi- 
ence, it might not be out of place to 
mention the experience of the past 
season. Im the spring 14 colonies 
came out of the cellar in fine condi- 
tion. Plans were made for extending 
the business by natural increase and 
by purchase; and 49 new hives were 
made, also 50 surplus cases, 3,000 sec- 
tions, 50 pounds of foundation pur- 
chased, and a large stock of enthusi- 
asm and hopeful anticipation was on 
hand, 

Result: Three new colonies, one 
by increase and one by purchase, all 
of which had to be nursed all summer 
to keep them alive. One pound and 
6 ounces of very dark surplus honey, 
probably putin the boxes for sale be- 
cause not fit for home consumption, 
and even that taken in exchange for 
140 pounds of sugar fed to them to 
give them a ghost of @ chance to live 
through the winter. It being then a 
“glorious uncertainty” whether any 
would live through, to thank me for 
my efforts in their behalf. 

But the one who is really determined 
to make a success of keeping, will 
hot allow such an experience as that 
of last season to cool his enthusiasm. 
Rather, he will make it a useful lesson. 
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learning all he can about bees. He 
will take at least one first-class bee- 
paper, and thus get the experience and 
observatious of eminent apiarists. 
Then, too, he will study his own bees. 
He will have an observation hive, and 
will spend his leisure moments watch- 
ing them in their varied work. Thus 
verifying the experience of others, and 
making it his own as well. He need 
not be afraid of exhausting the sub- 
ject. Many very intelligent men have 
made it their life study, and yet, all of 
them combined, have been unable, as 
yet, to learn one-half of what there is 
to know. 

For myself, after two years’ study, 
Iam amazed at the little I have 
learned, and the much there is yet to 
learn. Aside from the petty annoy- 
ances attending the handling of bees, 
it is a delightful study ; and the more 
one learns, the more eager is he to 
learn still more. 


DWINDLING. 


How the Bees have Wintered— 
Spring Dwindling, etc. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

In the latter part of September, 1887, 
I prepared 65 colonies of bees in large 
Dadant hives for wintering on the 
summer stands, as follows: Each hive 
was carried into a bee-tight room, and 
where there was not fully 30 pounds 
of honey in the hive, combs filled with 
honey from other colonies were given, 
keeping the combs with brood in them 
to the centre as near as possible, re- 
moving all surplus combs from the 
sides, and inserting a division-board 
on each side. I then placed § of an 
inch strips crosswise over the tops of 
the brood-frames, over which I spread 
burlap sacking. The intervening space 
between the division-boards and the 
sides of the hive was then packed with 
dry hard-maple leaves, and the lid 
filled full of the same. This, you will 
perceive, is a very simple and inex- 
pensive preparation. 

Out of the 65 colonies all came 
through the winter but two; *one of 
which fell into a thief's hands, who 
stole the two center combs, leaving the 
poor bees exposed, and of course they 
died. The 63 colonies are now in ex- 
cellent condition, generally speaking. 
Tally one more for the large hives as 
a success for out-door wintering. 

I prepared 95 colonies at home for 
cellar wintering by simply preparing 
them with, as I supposed, an abun- 
dance of natural stores, weighing each 
hive, and giving from 20 to 40 pounds 
of honey, net, to each colony. From 
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cellar. In consequence of showing 
diarrhetic symptoms, I placed them 
upon the summer stands on March 1. 
Every colony was alive at that time, 
but they spring dwindled, until at 
present I can boast of but 81 colonies 
—a loss of 14. 

Another notable feature is the find- 
ing of 7 queenless colonies. While out 
of the 63 colonies at the Vandeventer 
apiary, only two were found to be 
queenless. At the time of placing the 
bees upon the summer stands, the con- 
sumption of honey was very little, but 
they drew heavily upon their stores 
during the spring, and quite a number 
had to be fed. 

Mr. Heddon says on page 267, that 
his tabulated report “ gives sufficient 
reply to the criticisms of Messrs. Ham- 
baugh and Dadant on page 199,” and 
that ‘‘ those reports settle the question 
of its merits, etc.” Mr. Newman has 
clearly shown our failings wherein he 
states, ‘*Our hives are like our wives 
and babies—each of us think ours the 
best.” If this be true, what does the 
table amount to, and how are we to 
get at the superiority of one hive over 
another, only in the actual work done 
in the field. A speed-horse must not 
be declared the winner until he has 
actually run the race, and gained it by 
honest work. So with bee-hives, when 
any disinterested parties will show the 
actual work of the small hives of any 
pattern to exceed financially those of 
large ones, we will cease to exalt the 
virtues of the large hives, and adopt 
the small, be they of the single or 
divisible brood-chamber pattern. We 
want the hive that will produce the 
most money. 

Spring, Ills., May 21, T888, 
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NEBRASKA. 


The Bee-Pasturage of the State, 
and the Time of Blooming. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY GEO. GALE. 

While Nebraska is deficient in the 
chief honey-plants of the States further 
east, such as white clover, basswood, 
etc., we have in the southeastern por- 
tion of the State an abundance of 
plants in their season, producing a 
moderate, and sometimes an abundant 
flow of nectar throughout the whole 
season. 

We are, of course, subject to drouth 
the same as other countries, but not 
more so than the States east of the 
Mississippi ; but as we are not depend- 
ent upon one or two species for our 
honey crop, it must be a very poor 
season indeed if we suffer an entire 
failure. The two seasons of 1886 and 
1887 were the poorest seasons for bees 
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known since bees have been kept here. 
During these two seasons bees kept 
within a mile or so of the streams, 
havé made a living and some increase, 
and in some instances some surplus 
has been secured, while those out on 
the prairie, distant from timber, fared 
very badly; many colonies, even of 
Italians, starving to death during the 
summer. 

The following list of honey-plants of 
southeastern Nebraska is made by me, 
after a residence here of nearly 30 
years, and a pretty thorough study of 
the botany of the district. I have 
omitted some species that are abun- 
dant in the bluffs of the Missouri river, 
and are common in the States east- 
ward, but are rare or absent in other 
parts of Nebraska. This list includes 
very few plants except natives, as very 
little has been done by way of plant- 
ing for the bees. This list furnishes a 
continuous succession of bloom (in 
favorable seasons) from the last of 
March until frost or stormy weather 
closes the season in October. 

The first pollen is gathered from 
soft maple (Acer rubra), followed 
closely by white elm, red elm, cotton- 
wood, several species of willow, box- 
elder, white ash, gooseberry, wild 
plum (Prunus chicasa), dandelion (in 
some places), apple and cherry, choke- 
cherry, burr-oak, hickory (Carya 
amara), black and red raspberry, wild 
grapes (Vitis cordifolia), black loéust 
(in a few places), and honey locust. 

This brings us up to the first of 
June in average seasons. Very few of 
these, perhaps, furnish much nectar 
except the gooseberries and other 
bloom (in favorable seasons), but all 
produce,pollen in great abundance ; 
and if the weather is favorable for 
it, and the bees have plenty of honey 
in their hives, they build up very 
rapidly, andare now ready to swarm, 
or have already commenced. From 
now on we may expect some surplus, 
provided the bees do not over-swarm, 
and now is the time to put on the sur- 
plas cases to prevent it. 

The honey-locust ought to, and in 
favorable seasons will furnish some 
surplus. So will the hackberry, Vir- 
ginian-creeper (Ampelosisquinquefolia), 
and a small species of willow that 
blooms about this time, on which the 
bees work for several days to the neg- 
lect of everything else. 

Sumac (Rhus glabra), common milk- 
weed, pleurisy-root or butterfly weed, 
and later several other species of 
Asclepias furnish nectar in great abun- 
dance. In some seasons of good qual- 
ity, in others not so good. There is so 
little white clover away from the 
Missouri river that the bees scarcely 
‘notice it, and as a souree of honey it 
amounts to very little. Catnip, mother- 
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wort, buckberry (Symphoricarpus), and 
some seasons partridge-pea (Cassia 
Chamecrista) all bloom now, and 
later, two species of wild cucumber 
bloom for a long time, and all yield 
surplus of excellent quality, and in 
great abundance. 


About the last of July or first of 
August, the plant incorrectly named 
heart’s-ease begins to bloom. This 
plant (which is a Polygonum, while 
heart’s-ease js a violet) is in some sea- 
sons the principal source of our sur- 
plus honey, and in others it is scarcely 
visited by the bees. It grows in all 
open waste places, in stubble fields 
after harvest,and particularly luxuriant 
in neglected corn fields. This plant 
may fairly be considered our best 
honey plant, and as it always comes 
whether wanted or not, and blooms at 
the same time, and yields honey under 
the same conditions of weather that 
buckwheat does, and yields a much 
better quality of honey than buck- 
wheat. . It does not pay to sow buck- 
wheat, as it is too uncertain a crop to 
sow for the grain. 

Of fall flowers yielding honey we 
have several species of asters. One 
with purple flowers must yield consid- 
erable honey, as it is much frequented 
by the bees from September until 
severe frost. These, with a species of 
Eupatorium, and one of Coreopsis are 
all the species of Compositae that I 
think are used to any great extent by 
the bees. The golden-rods that are so 
highly prized in some localities are 
scarcely visited ‘by the bees, and the 
same may be said of the many species 
of sun-flowers that brighten our land- 
scapes through the autumn months. 


The species that I have - mentioned 
comprise the bulk of the honey-plants 
of southeastern Nebraska, though I 
have omitted some that in some locali- 
ties and in some seasons undoubtedly 
yield some honey. In some instances 
the plants themselves do not occur in 
sufficient numbers to be of economic 
importance, while in others though 
plentiful, they are little sought by the 
bees. 

Of all the great wealth and variety 
of bloom that covers and beautfies our 
wild prairies from May until Novem- 
ber, including at least 15 species of 
Leguminosae, and more than that num- 
ber of Compositae, not one, so far as I 
have been able to discover after years 
of close observation, are of any value 
as honey-plants. Our honey-produc- 
ing plants grow in and around the 
margins of the timber, on the streams, 
or in the sloughs for short distances 
from timber, and in fields and waste 
places on farms. There is one plant 
growing in patches about the margins 
of the timber, and in sloughs near the 
creeks, that as a honey-producer prob- 
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portion of Nebraska, but on account of 
its peculiar habit of blooming, it is of 
very little value as a source of honey. 
The plant I refer to is Glauca biennis, 
of the evening primrose family.  [t 
blooms from the latter part of August 
until hard frost, and blooms in the 
evering after the bees have all gone 
home, and the flowers wither and dry 
upin the morning usually before it is 
warm enough for the bees to fly. ‘The 
flowers secrete nectar in great abun- 
dance ; sufficient in some observed in- 
stances to flow down the sliles and 
hang in drops on the stigmas. 


As some of the readers of the Amenri- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL may contemplate a 
removal to Nebraska, I will add a few 
words on bee-keeping in Nebraska. 
There are very few large apiaries here, 
though quite a large number of per- 
sons keep a few colonies—from one to 
a dozen, and a few as high as 30 or 40 
—but I do not think that large apiaries 
would be profitable except possibly on 
the Missouri river, where there is 
plenty of white clover and some bass- 
wood. 

I think that the country might be 
very easily overstocked, as nearly all 
the honey must be gathered along the 
streams., The high winds which pre- 
vail here through a great part of the 
honey season greatly interferes with 
the gathering of honey, and must at 
times totally prevent long flights in 
search of stores. While as I have said 
large apiaries might not be profitable, 
a few colonies in connection with some 
other business, and properly cared for, 
might pay well for the trouble. All 
kinds of hives are used here, though | 
know but one man that uses the old 
box-hive, and he never gets any sur- 
plus honey, but depends for his supply 
of honey on some of his colonies dying 
out in the winter, leaving him a legacy 
of dirty honey mixed with bee-bread 
and moth larve. 

Artificial pasturage for bees has not 
yet been provided to any great extent. 
Some few have sown a little white and 
Alsike clovers. The Alsike has not so 
far proved a success, and the white 
clover is disliked for pasture on ac- 
count of its causing horses to slobber, 
and is thought to be too insignificant 
for a meadow-grass, still the bee-keep- 
ers are sowing some, and it is spread- 
ing, and will b@ plenty in time; but 
neither white nor Alsike clover if cut 
for hay, will be of much value for 
honey. 

Some have sown mustard, catnip 
and motherwort in waste places, with 
much satisfatgion, but it is doubtful if 
it will pay to use good farm land for 
any crop that is only good for honey. 
My opinion is that if any plant will pay 
for good land, catnip and motherwort 
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will. It will seed itself after the first 
sowing, and is in bloom from July un- 
til frost, and during this time no day 
passes when the bees can work but 
that they work on it, whatever other 
plants may bloom at the same time ; 
but as to the quality of the honey I 
cannot say, as we have never had it 
unmixed, but I hope it is better than 
the white sage honey of California, 
which I do not like. 
Adams, Nebr. 








TRULY GREAT. 


A Visit from the Father of Prac- 
tical Apiculture. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HRDDON. 


I cannot convey to the minds of my 
brother 'bee-keepers the enjoyment 
which my family and myself experi- 
enced from the four weeks visit with 
Father Langstroth, which I shall al- 
ways remember as an honor, and with 
the greatest pleasure. 

I may say that prior to this time, 
and owing perhaps to his ill-health, I 
had had but little correspondence with 
him, always considering it a duty 
never to write to him except in an- 
swer to his letters. I had met him 
once in Detroit and in Chicago amid 
the rush and confusion of conventions, 
but knew so little of his character, that 
I believe what Lam about to say will 
be interesting to the thousands of bee- 
keepers who have reaped rich rewards 
from his life work. 


Nearing 80 years of age, and not in 
the enjoyment of very robust physical 
health, I was astonished to find his 
mental powers as_young and vigorous 
as those of aman of middle age. In- 
deed, it was a rare treat to converse 
upon our favorite topic with the man 
whose clear, practical mind had trans- 
formed bee-owning into commercial 
honey-producing. Together we trav- 
ersed the past in the field of apiculture, 
and never was I miore interested and 
edified than in listening to his descrip- 
tion of the early daysgf practical api- 
culture in this counalt, as wellas to 
his trials in the introduction and de- 
fense of his own invention. 


Twice while here he preached in the 
Congregational church, and I think 1 
may safely say that many years have 
passed since our city has been honored 
with such beneficent and well-delivered 
sermons. His voice is round, full and 
melodious, fully equal to four times 
the capacity of any church in the city, 
and this, together with his impressive 
manner and kind, moral utterances, 
caused many wet eyes in his large 
audiences, and created very much 





favorable comment among our church- 
going people. 

His perfectly honest, sincere and 
kindly spirit sheds rays of sunshine 
over every household he enters, and 
while all regret his departure when the 
time for leaving comes, they rejoice in 
the effects of his presence while with 
them. 

Thus I found him whom we bee- 
keepers have learned to love, and re- 
gard as our benefactor, a very excep- 
tional and great man, entirely outside 
of his greatness as an apicultural in- 
ventor. I thank him for what he has 
written regarding my late invention ; 
not for the facts which he has stated, 
for these were compelled convictions, 
but for the labor and pains which he 
took in gathering in and publishing to 
the public the important truths which 
his article contains, but 1 feel it my 
duty to make clear the fact that my 
own invention, and my knowledge of 
bee-culture which led to it, never could 
have been, but for his own of 37 years 
ago. 

Before we can learn the conditions 
of the interior of a hive by outward 
symptoms, we must be able to dissect 
its interior, comparing these outward 
symptoms with its internal conditions. 
Father Langstroth’s hive was the first 
ever constructed which made it prac- 
ticable for the honey-producer to do 
this. Now we have learned to almost 
instantly determine internal condi- 
tions by outward symptoms, and this 
and the invention of comb foundation, 
giving us uniform combs, led to the 
first functional improvement of any 
importance in hives which has been 
made since Father Langstroth’s. in 
1851. The improvements which have 
have been made have all been in the 
nature of detail mechanical construc- 
tion ; new and improved clothing for 
the better carrying out of the construc- 
tion of Father Langstroth’s great iu- 
vention. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


BEGINNERS. 


A Few Seasonable Hints to the 
Inexperienced. 


Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 

It is poor policy for beginners to 
purchase bees in boxes and barrels, as 
transferring is not the best kind of 
work for a novice. Better buy a good 
colony or two, not more, of Italians in 
a movable-frame hive. The Lang- 
stroth frame is to be preferred for this 
reason, that two-thirds of the scientific 
bee-keepers use this frame, and bees 
sell better in hives where this frame is 
used. Every hive in an apiary should 


be exactly alike, so that every cover, 
frame, etc., can be mixed up and all 
fit when put together. Better choose 
a hive first, and not get a half a dozen 
different ones to see which is preferable. 


Bees can be shipped long distances 
on the cars without injury, if packed 
correctly. I obtained my first lot of 
bees from Wisconsin, and the bottom- 
bars of the frames were placed ina 
board ™,_'~._, notehed so that they 
not strike against each other. If the 
frames of a hive have not been re- 
moved this spring, this is not neces- 
sary, as they are fastened securely with 
propolis. Bees in transit need air, 
which can be admitted through wire- 
gauze, nailed over their fly entrance. 


Persons who only do work by halves 
should never fix up bees for transpor- 
tation, either by rail or wagon, for dis- 
aster will certainly follow. Bees that 
were sent off by a prominent bee- 
keeper were three weeks knocking 
about on the cars before reaching their 
destination, and arrived in good con- 
dition. In this case several thicknesses 
of woolen blanket were wrung out of 
water and spread over the frames. 
This served to keep them cool, and to 
furnish water. Bees should be fast- 
ened in their hives, when they are all 
in, or those loose in the air may follow 
and be very annoying. A man who 
moved his bees sixty miles in the cars, 
and traveled with them, told me that 
every time the train stopped a bee 
would fly in that appeared to follow 
them all the way. And when hives 
are moved in wagons these loose bees 
might follow and sting the horses. 
Night is the best time to fasten up a 
hive, as bees leave very early when 
the weather is warm. 

When I ship bees I cut wire gauze 
and fit it into the entrance of an empty 
hive, by putting in the gauze and 
driving in a piece of wood which fits 
exactly. This gauze is then of the 
fit, and can be quickly slipped over the 
fly entrance and fastened along the 
edges by placing litile strips of wood 
over them, and nailing. New muslin 
is spread over the frames, and a per- 
forated board nailed on. The per- 
forations serve to admit air, and to 
help to keep them cool. 

Success in bee-culture is attained 
only by the faithtul performance of 
many little items. Some persons never 
have any “luck” with bees, why ? 
One year the moths destroyed them, 
and another season the swarms left 
while the hives were being made 
ready, washed with apple-tree leaves 
and salt. -A person who expects to 
make a success in bee-culture must 
study their lessons well, learn the 
habits of these industrious insects and 
their wants, and supply them. Last. 
year the honey crop was an almost 
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complete failure, owing to the severe 
drouth, and many colonies at present 
have not a day’s ration ahead. Let 
there be a long continued cold siorm, 
and bees in this condition must starve. 
Their owner must know their condi- 
tion, and this is one of the good 
things of the movable-frame hive. 
Bees consume stores very fast in the 
spring, because of their rearing so 
much brood. Scientists tell us that an 
insect in its larve state consumes more 
food than during the remainder of its 
life. If a colony is short of honey, the 
best way to supply it is to remove as 
quietly as possible an empty frame, 
and insert a full one in its place. 
Where no frames of honey are obtain- 
able, feed syrup made of any kind of 
sugar when bees are flying. Little 
wooden butter dishes make good feed- 
ers, as bees cling to their sides and 
never drown as they do in glass or 
earthenware, unless filled with cut 
strew or shavings. This spring I fed 
a lazy man’s way—tied cheese cloth 
over large pans of syrup, and fed in 
the open air. When the syrup was 
lowered so that the bees could not 
reach it, I push the muslin down upon 
the surface so they could. 
Peoria, Ills. 





1888. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Aug. 3. Ionia County, at lente, Mish. 
H. Smith, Sec., Ionia, Mich. 
Aug. 14.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
J. M. Clark, Sec., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 27.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
Sept. 8.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
&@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Very Promising Prospects.—E. 
Liston, of Virgil City, Mo., on May 25, 1888, 
writes : 


Bees are just booming from honey-dew. 
The persimmons will be in bloom in a few 
days. The weather is warm and showery. 
The prospects were never more promising. 
It makes us all feel happy to hear the music 
they make; particularly so after having a 
total failure last year. 





Bees Working on Early Rasp- 
berries.—Daniel Shank, Clayton, Ills., 
on May 24, 1888, writes : 


While not extensively in bee-culture, yet 
I make it a side-issue. I have 16 colonies in 


box-hives. I have bought Langstroth-Sim- 
plicity hives for my swarms. I have read 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for two 
years, and I like it very much. I was on 
my farm yesterday, and found the rasp- 
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berries blooming ; that is the early kind. 
I have fruited the Shaffer colossal for three 
ears, and find them grand for fruit and 
1oney, as ai | bloom later than any other 
raspberry. very bee-keeper should add 
this berry to his stock. My bees are gather- 
ing honey fastnow. White clover is scarce, 
owing to the drouth of last summer. 


Quantities of Brood Chilled.— 
Leslie Stewart, of Jefferson, N. Y., on May 
25, 1888, writes : 


The weather here is fair at present, but 
we have had about 3 weeks of wet and cold 
weather, which has given bees a bad set- 
back, especially the weak ones. It has 
chilled quite a large quantity of brood, es- 
pecially in colonies have young Italian 
queens, as such had more brood than they 
could cover. 1donot think that more than 
two-thirds of the bees in this section will be 
able to store any surplus this season. Fruit 
will be in full bloom in about one week. [| 
find that a colony having a young Italian 
queen will build up one-third faster than 
one of the same strength having a black one. 








Queen-Bees to Canada.—s. W. 
Morrison, M. D., of Oxford, Pa., on May 28, 
1888, writes as follows: 


At the reasest of the Superintendent of 
Foreign Mails I have sent two cages con- 
taining queens and their attendants “ for 
transmission to the postal authorities of 
Canada,” that they may “ see the method of 
packing bees for transmission through their 
mails.” I[f satisfactory they will for- 
warded to Seaforth, Ont., and queens will 
be again allowed in the mails. Iam confi- 
dent that the matter will be arranged with- 
in the next week, so that queen-bees can 
again cross the lines in the mails. 


Chick -a-Dees Eating Bees.— 
Martha Smith, of Monroe, Wis., writes as 
follows on the‘above subject : 


In regard to the chick-a-dees eating bees I 
will say that itis no uncommon thing here 
for them to eat dead ones in the manner de- 
scribed by Mr. Evans in this week’s BrEr 
JOURNAL. They will eat all they can find 
on the snow, and will alight on the porticos 
of the hives and get all at the entrances. 
Starvation does not cause them to do it, for 
they act just as bad when there is meat 
hanging on a tree near the hives. I have 
never seen them kill a bee, but they annoy 
them in summer. A chick-a-dee built her 
nest vear the hives, and the bees would 
chase her from the hives to her nest. 








Prospects now Good.—Mr. D. M. 
Stoler, Saxton, Pa., on May 28, 1888, writes : 


The last three weeks have been exceed- 
ingly wet and cool, so that the bees could 


not work half of the time. The prospects | 


are now good for a prosperous season. The 
loss in this section during the winter, was 
about 50 per cent. ; principally in old-style 
hives. I wintered my bees on the summer 
stands, with Hill’s device over the frames, 
with mats and loose wool packing. I put 
supers on three days ago, when I found the 
combs well filled with brood and boney. 





Bees in Dakota.— Andrew Craig, of 
Empire, Dakota, on May 21, 1888, writes as 
follows : 


The spring here is unusua!ly backward— 
cool with too much wind for bees to do well. 





They gathered no pollen from elms, as is 
usual; the weather being too cool and 


windy at the time of its bloom. Cotton woog 
began to bloom, but was “nipped in the 
bud ” by frost. We have had several frosts 
in May. On May 16 it snowed without free. 
ing, and on the 17th there was frost and cg 
3g of an inch thick. It is warmer now, ang 
raining too much for farmers to get in their 
corn. I put into winter quarters 3 Colonies, 
and all came through, but one was very 
weak, and was robbed to death by one of 
the others that was very populous. Had 
the weather been warmer, 80 that there 
would have been nectar to gather, no rob. 
bing would have occurred. Mine are the 
only bees I can hear of in this part of the 
territory. 





Salt.—O. B. Barrows, of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, writes the following on the uses of 
salt for bees and berries : 


Several years ago the lowa State Horti- 
cultural Society recommended the use of 
salt for strawberries. I tried it once only, 
1 also tried N. W. McLain’s receipt for the 
stimulation of spring breeding, viz: “ Half 
a pint of dairy salt to 10 pounds of sugar,” 
and 1 do not think I will ever try it again. 
Who else has triedit? How do thiey like 
ort My bees thought it a good thing to let 

one. 





Dandelions and Fruit Bloom.-— 
Francis M. Merritt, Andrew, Lowa, on May 
80, 1888, wrote thus: 


In my article on e 341,1 am made to 
say that the white clover was just blooming, 
This is a mistake of the me, for I wrote 
it “booming” instead of blooming, as the 
white clover is notin bloom yet. We are 
pened through a grand harvest of dande 

ion and fruit bloom. Bees are increasing 
rapidly. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. ‘The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Chub 
The American Bee Journal... _.1 00... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.....200.... 
Bee-Keepers’Magazine ...... 1 50.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide ........ 150.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review 
The Apiculturist ...... 
Canadian Bee Journal... . 
Canadian Honey Producer... 

The 8 above-named papers 


asbabe nope 
S3ag! 
SE oem 


pS 
or 
o 


and Cook’s Manuam.. ............. 
Bees and Ho (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journa!.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. . 
Farmer’s Account k 
Western Wor!d Guide 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees..... 
Convention Hand-Book....... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean. ....... 
lowa Homestead .............. 
How to Propagate Fruit...... 
History of National Suciety.. 


RRBASSSSBSSesas Ssesssssa 


bad pt OD DD at et et to OO OTD 
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CONVENTION NOTICE. 


s@” The Hardin County Bee-Keepers Agsoc® 
tion will meet at the Court’ House in Eldora. lows, 
on the second Saturday in each month, at ™ 
(12 o’clock), until further notice. ; 

J. W. BUCHANAN, Séé. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Business Dotices. 


—_~y 





It You Live near une post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Ber JOURNAL. Itisnow so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


Preserve Your Papers for. future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bez J oURNAL., 


Yucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


Apiary Register.— Al] who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages), ..... ..$1 00 
“ 100 colonies (220 pages) . A ) 
“ 200 colonies (420 pages) ....... aS Fe 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bez Journa for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 


three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 


, for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 


honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
on them. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as foiiows: 


250 Labels $1.50 $2.00 o S225 7 
HB. -vo oso 8h ; 2.25 
1,000 Labeis "8.00 4.00 5.00 


aa Samples mailed a upon application. 


The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 2 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 


Your Full Address, plainly written 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


Alfalfa; Clover.—For habits and cul- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 18 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents; 4 ounces, $1; 34 pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 


Cork for Winter Packing.—Its 
advantages are that it never becomes musty, 
and it is odorless. Cushions can be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. We can supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora Seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00, 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck ; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per l|b.—by express or freight. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1687 and 1888, for $1.75, while 
there are any sets of 1887 left. 


A Modern BEE-FARM, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 
Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x434 and 544x544. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sel! lots of it. 





Red Labels for Pails.—We have 


wheat 105 Ie. ; 2-Ibs., 9c. 


doing all we can to red reduce stock, to make room for 


the new cro 
BEBSWAX.—26e. 5 

May 21. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, nvar Duane 8t. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best “5 1-pound sections, 14@ |5c. 
ie. low] 

Bama y decreasing slowly. 

May 21. ar H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY. a my from 15@16c. for best one- 


ib. sections; oth are slow, at lower prices. 
"ese. Light demand, and I larger 
at ye tak og eee 
May 1. 161 South Water 8t. 
NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—We : white i-lb. sections, 
Ipetews.) Buck feney abe’ 120. 
Ib. gy 1-1bs., ; 2-Ibe.. 
ite, 7@Ti4¢C. ; 4 


wal tone for hy bat im: Seer , of which 


"BEESWAX Scarce, 24037 


May 21. F.G. 8STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water Bt. 
CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—W 


white clover 1-lbs., 
16@17c.; 2-Ibs., * Spice. Dark sale at al almost 
ony Fae sattod logeasen ane sslinas youn 
BSW AX.—23c. 





Mar. 13. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 
CINCINNATI. 
er we ty g fA Ae 
‘or w is good. mb honey, 17¢.— 
Demand 4 


BBESW AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
g00d to choice yellow, on arrival. oes 


Apr. 23. O. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


MILWAUEEB. 


HONEY.—Choice wate one-lb. sections, 16@17c.: 

: “tees. 8-Ibs., 1 tracted, white in kegs 

Bio wiges ; in tin and pails. © 

fark yoo YY] 5@7c. Market fai 
BEBSW AX.—22@25c. 


Apr. 23. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 
DENVER. 


HONEY.—Best white 1-Ib. watons, 17@19¢.; 2b. 
a rca 7@10c. 


Mar. 1. J. M. CLARK & ©O., 1408 Fifteenth St. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—We quote: Choice white 2b. 
Hy mat — 2 ibe. 14@15¢. ; choice white 1- tg isto to 
; dark 1-Ibs., 15@16¢e, White ite extracted, 7@8c.; 
gare. rk S@6e. m™m White extracted is 
BEESWAX.—21 to 22c. 
Mar. 29, HAMBLIN & BEAR88, 514 Walnut 8t. 


BUSTON 
HONEY.—We quote: 1-Ib. a eens. 16@17¢.; 2- 
Ib. sections, 14@ibe. © xtracted, A@vc. The market 
is not very brisk and A. ge slow. 
BEES W AX.—25 cts. per ib. 
Mar 2. BLAKE & RIPLEY. 57 Chatham Street. 


BAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— We quote for new extracted 6@4}<¢c., as 
oo aoe and quality. New comb honey 14@i0c., as 


a jabbing’: rrivals are still small, and demand of 
bing nature. 


AX.—Scarce, 20@24c. 
SCHACHT & LEMCEE, 122-124 Davis St. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White 1-ibs., glassed, 16@17¢; 
unglassed, 17@18c.; and dark 1-Ibs. ‘glassed, 15¢.. un- 
gas assed, 16c.; white 2-Ibs. , glassed, i6c.,; unglassed 2- 

bs., 17¢. California white 2-Ibs., i7e. ‘Cali ornia ex- 


en > 


tracted in 6u-lb. cans, 8c. Market quiet and receipts 
are larger. 
BEKSW AX.—No. 1, 20¢.; No. 2, 180. 


Mar.19. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 











We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 








923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS 
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The Union and the Wiley Lie. 


Mr. G. M. Doolittle, of Borodino, N. Y., 
Vice President of the Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
sends us the following item, and his re- 
marks, and the subsequent correspondence 
between himself and a new champion of 
Wiley’s diabolical ‘scientific pleasantry.” 


Mr. Doolittle says: ‘“‘ The following isa 
copy of an item which I wrote for the 
Rural Home, which appeared in the issue 
of that paper for May 5, 1888 : 


Here is an item which is going the rounds 
of the papers. Mr. Root, of Ohio, has a 
standing offer of $1,000 for a poe of man- 
ufactured honey in the comb. ‘This should 
have a good effect on our industry, and will 
do munch to counteract the story told by 
Prof. Wiley, of the United States Govern- 
ment fame, who told as a “scientific pleas- 
antry’’ the story, that there was lots of 
honey on the market, selling as genuine 
comb honey, which was nothing more than 
manufactured stuff, the combs being made 
of a om and the honey they contained 
being of glucose. From the latter, imagi- 
nary places sprang up in Chi , New 
York, and elsewhere, where comb hone 
was turned out by the ton, all working well 
until .the past poor season, when honey 
went from adrugon the market, at the low 
price of 10 to 12 cents per pound, to a 
scarcity, scarcely obtainable at the high 
figure of from 20 to 25cents. This effect- 
ually squelched the Wiley lie, and caused 
the papers to notice the offer of Mr. Root, 
which was made several years ago. 


A- Virgianian takes exceptions to the 
above item, and wrote to the Rural Home 
as follows about it : 


AMHERST, Va., May 4, 1888. 

Epiror RuraAt Home:—In May 5th 
Rural I notice under “Bee Notes,” that 
Mr. Root, of Ohio, has a standing offer of 
$1,000 fora sample of manufactured honey 
in the comb, and the further statement is 
added by Mr. Doolittle, ‘* This should have 
a good effect on our industry, and will do 
much to counteract the story told by Prof. 


» Wiley, of United States Government fame, 


ete.” 

Then Mr. D. says, because honey was 
so high last year, ‘“‘the Wiley lie was 
squelehed.” Now, Mr. Editor, if you will 
open your columns to a fair, open, and 
honest ventilation of the question, I will 
—_ who the little niggers are in this wood 

ile. 

I deny that any “responsible” man has 
ever made such an offer, and more, I dare 
any one to make one like it. One of the 
largest dealers in glucose and syrups, told 
me four years ago, that the apiarists of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
States were then buying large quantities of 
it. Whatfor? Why, to feed the cows, of 
course. I will wager $1,000 that the Wile 

lie is true, as to the adulteration of com 

honey. Come on saints and sinners, “Barkis 
is willin’.”—W. M. Evans. 


This bold and bombastic letter was an- 
swered as follows by Mr. Doolittle : 


Borop1no, N. Y., May 16, 1888, 

W. M. Evans.—Dear Sir :—Your letter 
to the Rural Home, regarding the adultera- 
tion of honey, has been forwarded to me, 
and I have this day written to the Manager 
of the Bee-Keepers’ Union (a society to pro- 
tect our interests), and to Mr. Root, who 
will doubtless give you achance to prove 





our position, or lose the $1,000 you wager. 
“he story told you four gm ago by a glu- 
cose dealer, will do to tell, but may | of 
nos on investigation. Yours truly,—G. M. 
OOLITTLE. 


Promptly Mr. A. I. Root, who is also a 
Vice-President of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union, wrote to Mr. Evans, informing 
that doubter that A. I. Root was a real 
living man, and not an imaginary phantom ! 
that he made the offer of $1,000 for proof 
“that honey-comb is made, filled with 
glucose, and sealed up by a machine made 
for that purpose!” that he lived at Medina, 
Ohio! that his responsibilities in commer- 
cial circles could easily be ascertained from 
Bradstreet’s Agency, and enclosing his 
** business card !” 

Mr. Evans was nonplused. He wrote to 
Prof. Wiley to help him out of the difficulty, 
and here is Prof. Wiley’s reply : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1888. 

W. M. Evans.—Dear Sir :—In regard to 
the matter of artificial combs of which you 
wrote me under date of 25th inst., permit me 
to make the following statement: About 
eight years agoa very intimate friend of 
mine,, an eminent chemist, Dr. E. J. Hal- 
lock, now deceased, told me that in Boston, 
where he then resided, there had been con- 
structed a full outfit of machinery for the 
manufacture of artificial comb. e stated 
further, that this comb was filled with glu- 
cose or artificial honey and sold for the 

ure article. On the basis of this testimony 

made a statement in an article I wrote for 
the Popular Monthly to the effect 
— such artificial comb and honey were 
made. 

At the time, I repeated this statement 
more in the light of a pleasantry than 
asa commercial reality, for 1 did not be- 
lieve that it was possible commercially to 
imitate the comb, although I did not doubt 
at the time that attempts had been made in 
this direction. It is, however, quite a com- 
mon custom to make an artificial base for 
the comb, and bee-keepers do not deny that 
this is done. Some. persons, in a malicious 
spirit, have constantly circulated this state- 
ment of mine for the purpose of injuring 
me professionally, and their failure to do so 
nee only made their persecutions more 

itter. 

Since Dr. Hallock is dead, I have no evi- 
dence except my own statement to offer in 
regard to the accuracy of the report. It is 
possible that Dr. Hallock may have been 
misinformed in regard to the matter, but he 
was perfectly honest in er meer the state- 
ment to me, andI was | oy gy y sincere in 
repeating it. Respectfully, 

H. W. WILEY, Chemist. 


In the foregoing letter Prof. Wiley makes 
this astonishing confessioa: ‘“‘ At the time, 
I repeated this statement more in the light 
of a pleasantry than as a commercial reality, 
for I did not believe that it was POSSIBLE 
commercially to imitate the comb.” 


Therefore, he “knowingly, wilfully and 
maliciously” lied out of whole cloth just to 
cause a sensation, and to injure an honest 
pursuit, for the paltry pay which the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly gave him for the 
article!!! 

It is astonishing that any man could make 
such a bare-faced confession without blush- 
ing for the infamy it exhibited ! 

To lée for the filthy lucre it brings is bad 
enough, but when he permits that lie to be 
copied all over the world, and to be used to 
injure an honest business, without making 





the least endeavor to arrest its evil effect by 
an honest contradiction—the crime j 
doubled ! 


Without the least compunction of 9p. 
science he wrote “ the statement ” as to the 
manufacture of comb honey when he “ dig 
not believe that it was possible commer. 
cially to imitate thecomb”! Infamous! 


As is usual in such cases, a liar will adg 
to the number of his crimes to hide his 
meanness. So Wiley winds up his letter by 
asserting another falsehood, thus: “I was 
perfectly sincere in repeating it.” Could, 
man be sincere in repeating what he knew 
to be a falsehood ? 


He knew it to be impossible “ to imitate 
the comb,” and yet (over six years ago, and 
never tried to contradict it) he wrote this 
sentence : 


“In commercial honey, which is entirely 

from bee mediation, the comb is made 

of paraffine, and filled with pure glucose by 
appropriate machinery.” 


Now he wants us to believe that he “ was 
perfectly sincere” in the assertion. 


The attempt to justify himself because 
bee-keepers use comb foundation (that is 
sheets of pure beeswax, with corrugations 
corresponding to the base of the cells) is as 
mean as it is futile. 

To take the pure beeswax from the bees, 
melt it, and thereby take out its dirt and 
impurities, and give ft to the bees again for 
use at just the time they need it, is no ex- 
euse for lying about “ making the combs of 
paraffine and filling them with glucose !” 


After receiving the above letter from 
Prof. Wiley, and getting no proof from it to 
sustain his bombast, Mr. Evans wrote as 
follows to Mr. Root : 


AMHERST, Va., May 31, 1888. 

Mr. A. I. Root.—Dear Sir :—This letter 
setties the fact as to Wiley’s statement, but 
it does not refute the fact that Doolittle, in 
his note to the Rural Home, so worded bis 
reference to your $1,000 offer, as to mislead 
the minds of the readers as to the real facts. 
If he had published the $1,000 reward, and 
the 4or5 lines following (or 2 lines), then 
no one would have been deceived. 

1 made the statement two years ago in the 
Rural Home, that comb honey was being 
adulterated by feeding the bees mixtures, 
which is a fraud upon the public. Will 
you open the columns of Gleanings for 4 
ventilation of this matter? And will you 
advocate the formation of anti-adulteration 
bands ? 

I mean that the facts shall be known, and 
shall use the public press freely. An adul- 
terated religion, which uses the essence of 
hell (fermented wines), and calis it “the 
blood of Jesus,” is one cause of the wi- 
versal prevalence of adultery, and the adul- 
teration ot most everything we eat, drivk, 
wear, and use; and I think it is about time 
this hell-disease was crushed, but it cannot 
be done by ‘“‘ wind-religion,” but only by 
work for God and humanity. More Golden 
Rule lived, and less praying and preaching 
will do it. Prayer in action is the kind 
needed now—wind is too cheap !—W. ©. 
Evans. 


The last paragraph shows that Mr. Evans 
is a “crank” of the worst type. 

He threatened and blustered. He asserted 
most positively that there was no such per 
son as A. l. Root! that no responsible mat 
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ever made an offer of $1,000 for a sample of 
manufactured honey in the comb! and 
dared an one to make such an offer! He 
also would “ wager $1,000 that the Wiley 
lie is true! 1” and tauntingly added, ““ Come 
on saints and sinners, Barkis is willin’.” 

It shows that it was all bombast and bluff, 
for as soon as Mr. Doolittle referred the 
matter to the Bee-Keepers’ Union, he wrote 
to Prof. Wiley, begging for even some 
slight proof of that old lie! 

When confronted by our co-laborer, Mr. 
A.I. Root, who is also Vice-President of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Union—who also 
assured him of his real existence! and 
proved that he was no imaginary indi- 
vidual, or @ financially worthless being— 
then the noble patriot tries to back down ; 
but to show some slight degree of fighting 
qualities, he proposes to “fight a wooden- 
man, in the shape of adulterated honey !” 

He blamed Mr. Doolittle for not doing 
the very thing that he did do—and in every- 
way shows that he was frustrated—beaten 
at every turn—and his vaunting is trailed in 
the dirt before his very eyes ! 


Such insolent braggarts must be taught 
to make sure of their proofs before vaunt- 
ingly parading them inthe face of the in- 
telligent public. The National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union exists to teach the impudent, in 
a fearless manner, that Truth shall triumph, 
even though such a “ Goliah ” shall defiantly 
and tauntingly say: “Come on, saints and 
sinners, ‘ Barkis is willin’.” 

Audacity cannot win, especially when the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union lifts up-a 
standard, and defends the pursuit. 


Lawyers, doctors and ministers have been 
caught repeating the diabolical Wiley lie, 
and even the unknown and unheard-of 
Virginian essays to repeat it! But all have 
come to grief before the Union’s triumphant 
banner of truth ! 


He Forgot.—An exchange tells the 
following story. It Will raisea laugh, and 


that isas good as a dose of medicine. It 
says: 


A forgetful man’s wife sent him to a drug 
store for some honey. He forgot the name 
but remembered how it was made, and had 
2 painful memory of having come in con- 
act with the fire ee py of the honey- 
maker, so he asked the druggist for “some 
swate oil, made by a vicious little baste with 
hot fut.” The man of not compre- 
hending the man, called his wife to aid him 
n interpreting the words of the son of Erin. 
0 the call he addressed her as “ Honey.” 
That’s what I mane,” said Patrick. 
Honey isthe thing. That’s what I cali 
me own darlin’ I am_ mad at 
neself for not thinkin’ of me own Honey as 


kind of reminder like of what I was after 
buying.” 



















The Convention. — The pamphlet 
ontaining the report of the proceedings of 
he Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and ean be obtained at this office 
or25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
f the International Society, and a full re- 


Hons, for 50 cents, postpaid. 


ort of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- | } 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1888. Time und Pluce of Meeting. 


Aug. 3. lonia County, at I ich. 
r . saith Bee. Ionia, Mich. 
Aug. 14.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
J.M. Clark, Sec. Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 27.—Stark County, at Canton, 0. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
Sept. 8.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
¢@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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White Clover.—C. VY. Lindley, of 
Sylvania, Ind., on June 4, 1888, asks the 
following question : 


Will you answer trough the Bee Jour- 
NAL the following question, for the benefit 
of the bee-men in Parke county: Will 
white clover bloum the first year from the 
seed ? *The old clover was uteall killed 
out last winter, but the young clover is 
coming up. 


{It will bloom the first year from the seed. 
lt-is late this year on account of the back- 


wardness of the season, or it would be in 
bloom now.—Ep. |] 





Hold your Breath.—L. Hanmer- 
schmidt, Amana, lowa, writes on June 8, 
1888, as follows : 


In the Scientific American for June 2, 
1888, I find this statement: “If you holda 
bee by the legs, between two fingers, and 
not let her sting on the fleshy part of your 
finger’s int, as long as you hold your 
breath, the sting will not netrate the 
skin.” I have tried this, and found it to be 
correct ; even more, I have put my hand 
between two combs full of bees; have 
taken a_hand-full of bees, and when I 
sweep off the bees from a comb, as long as 


I can hold my breath, rye he not sting. 
Will some others of the ternity try this 
and report ? 





Putting Bees Out of Cellars.-— 
Julius Le Fevre, of Pottsdam, N. Y., writes 
as follows on the above subject : 


I started the spring of 1887 with 3 colonies 
of hybrid bees. Il increased them to 7, and 
obtained from them 100 pounds of comb 
<page f I put them in the cellar on Nov. 
27; the temperature ranging in my cellar 
from 30° to 35° all winter, from Dee. 25 until 
about March 15. They wintered well, al- 
though many of the bees died from March 
15 until 1 put them out on April 27, at 1 
p.m. It was a very hot day, being 85° in the 
shade. I do not think that it is a good plan 
to put bees out when it is so hot, for this 
reason, that some of the colonies will swarm 
out. Three colonies of nine swarmed out 
before they marked their locations, and be- 
came badly mixed up. They went to one of 
my neighbor’s and alighted, and clustered 
on a small tree, and they remained there for 
some time. When I came home (about 5 
o’clock) they were gone; so I lost them. 
Well, I think that this will learn me a goed 
esson, by experience. The morning is the 





best time to put bees out, when itis cooler 
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than 85° in the shade. I received two pack- 
ages of the Chapman honey-plant seed in 
March. J planted the seed on April 1, and 
it is doing well. AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL is just w every bee-keeper 


needs to read, and tup on bee-kee 
I should feel lost without’ it. pins 


Not Much Honey from Apple 
Bloom.—A. Damarin, of Mason City, 
Ills., on June 8, 1888, writes : 


I had 6 colonies of bees on the summer 
stands. I lost 3, and the others are strong. 
It was too cold during apple bloom for bees 
to get much honey. White clover is begin- 
ning to bloom, what little there is left. I 
do not look for much honey this season. 
Nearly everybody has given up Sonecuns 
around here, on accountof last year’s fail- 
ure, I shall keep on trying. 








White Clover in Bloom.—J. W. 
Bittenbender, of Knoxyille, lowa, on June 
8, 1888, writes : . 


Bees are swarming, but are gathering 
very little honey. White clover is in bloom, 
but the weather is too cool; the wind is 
mostly in the north and northwest. The 
nights are very cool for this time of the 
year. Unless the weather will soon change, 
the honey erop will be short. 





—_—_—~wesns Eon CO eae 


CLUBBING LIST. 

We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


The American Bee Journal ....... 100... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 
Bee-Keepers’Magazine........ 150 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150 
The Apiculturist ........... ..175.... 
Canadian Bee Journal... ..... 200.... 
Canadian Honey Producer...1 40 
The 8 above-named papers.. .... 5 65 


and Cook’s Manual................. 225.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. .1 


4 
Western World Guide ........1 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 1 
A Year Among the Bees..... 1 
Convention Hand-Book....... 1 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 2 
lowa Homestead .............. 2 
How to Propagate Fruit...... 1 
History of 


RESASSSESSSEaS SEeRSSSa 


SSSSSRSSSRSES 


ational Society..1 5 


a eel a hel i ek i i i il le ek a el a ed 


Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


—__——_—__ + <b e 





Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ”’ to every one who buys a package 





of honey. It will sell lots of it. 
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The Union and the Wiley Lie. 





Mr. G. M. Doolittle, of Borodino, N. Y., 
Vice President of the Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
sends us the following item, and his re- 
marks, and the subsequent correspondence 
between himself and a new champion of 
Wiley’s diabolical ‘scientific pleasantry.” 


Mr. Doolittle says: ‘ The following isa 
copy of an item which I wrote for the 
Rural Home, which appeared in the issue 
of that paper for May 5, 1888 : 


Here is an item which is going the rounds 
of the papers. Mr. Root, of Ohio, has a 
standing offer of $1,000 for a sample of man- 
ufactured honey in the comb. ‘This should 
have a good effect on our industry, and will 
do mnech to counteract the story told by 
Prof. Wiley, of the United States Govern- 
ment fame, who told as a “scientific pleas- 
antry”’ the story, that there was lots of 
honey on the market, selling as genuine 
comb honey, which was nothing more than 
manufactured stuff, the combs being made 
of pene. and the honey they contained 
being of glucose. From the latter, imagi- 
nary places sprang up in Chicago, New 
York, and elsewhere, where comb hone 
was turned out by the ton, all working well 
until the past poor season, when honey 
went from a drug on the market, at the low 
price of 10 to 12 cents per pound, to a 
scarcity, scarcely obtainable at the high 
figure of from 20 to 25cents. This effect- 
ually squelched the Wiley lie, and caused 
the papers to notice the offer of Mr. Root, 
which was made several years ago. 


A: Virgianian takes exceptions to the 
above item, and wrote to the Rural Home 
as follows about it: 


AMHERST, Va., May 4, 1888. 

Eprrork Rurat Home :—In May 5th 
Rural I notice under “Bee Notes,” that 
Mr. Root, of Ohio, has a standing offer of 
$1,000 fora sample of manufactured hone 
in the comb, and the further statement is 
added by Mr. Doolittle, ‘* This should have 
a good effect on our industry, and will do 
much to counteract the story told by Prof. 
Wiley, of United States Government fame, 
ete.’ 

Then Mr. D. says, because honey was 
so high last year, ‘“‘the Wiley lie was 
squelched.” Now, Mr. Editor, if you will 
open your columns to a fair, open, and 
honest ventilation of the question, I will 
— who the little niggers are in this wood 

ile. 
¢ I deny that any “responsible” man has 
ever made such an offer, and more, I dare 
any one to make one like it. One of the 
largest dealers in glucose and syrups, told 
me four years ago, that the apiarists of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
States were then buying large quantities of 
it. Whatfor? Why, to feed the cows, of 
course. I will wager $1,000 that the Wile 
lie is true, as to the adulteration of com 
honey. Come on saints and sinners, “Barkis 
is willin’.”—W. M. EVANs. 


This bold and bombastic letter was an- 
swered as follows by Mr. Doolittle : 


Borop1no, N. Y., May 16, 1888, 

W. M. Evans.—Dear Sir :—Your letter 
to the Rural Home, regarding the adultera- 
tion of honey, has been forwarded to me, 
and I have this day written to the Manager 
of the Bee-Keepers’ Union (a society to pro- 
tect our interests), and to Mr. Root, who 
will doubtiess give you achance to prove 





a position, or lose the $1,000 you wager. 

he story told you four years ago by a glu- 

cose dealer, will do to tell, but may | of 

rose on investigation. Yours truly,—G. M. 
OOLITTLE. 


Promptly Mr. A. I. Root, who is also a 
Vice-President of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union, wrote to Mr. Evans, informing 
that doubter that A. I. Root was a real 
living man, and not an imaginary phantom ! 
that he made the offer of $1,000 for proof 
“that honey-comb is made, filled with 
glucose, and sealed up bya machine made 
for that purpose!” that he lived at Medina, 
Ohio! that his responsibilities in commer- 
cial circles could easily be ascertained from 
Bradstreet’s Agency, and enclosing his 
* business card !” 

Mr. Evans was nonplused. He wrote to 
Prof. Wiley to help him out of the difficulty, 
and here is Prof. Wiley’s reply : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1888. 

W. M. Evans.—Dear Sir :—In regard to 
the matter of artificialcombs of which you 
wrote me under date of 25th inst., permit me 
to make the following statement: About 
eight years agoa very intimate friend of 
mipe,, an eminent chemist, Dr. E. J. Hal- 
lock, now deceased, told me that in Boston, 
where he then resided, there had been con- 
structed a full outfit of machinery for the 
manufacture of artificial comb. e stated 
further, that this comb was filled with glu- 
cose or artificial honey and sold for the 

ure article. On the basis of this testimony 

made a statement in an article I wrote for 
the Popular Science Monthly to the effect 
me such artificial comb and honey were 
made. 

At the time, I repeated this statement 
more in the light of a pleasantry than 
asa commercial reality, for 1 did not be- 
lieve that it was possible commercially to 
imitate the comb, although I did not doubt 
at the time that attempts had been made in 
this direction. It is, however, quite a com- 
mon custom to make an artificial base for 
the comb, and bee-keepers do not deny that 
this is done. Some. persons, in a malicious 
spirit, have constantly circulated this state- 
ment of mine for the purpose of injuring 
me professionally, and their failure to do so 
ae only made their persecutions more 

er. 

Since Dr. Hallock is dead, I have no evi- 
dence except my own statement to offer in 
regard to the accuracy of the report. It is 
possible that Dr. Hallock may have been 
misinformed in regard to the matter, but he 
was perfectly honest in mn woe the state- 
ment to me, and I was — y sincere in 
repeating it. Respectfully, 

H. W. WILEy, Chemist. 


In the foregoing letter Prof. Wiley makes 
this astonishing confession: ‘“‘ At the time, 
I repeated this statement more in the light 
of a pleasantry than as acommercial reality, 
for I did not believe that tt was POSSIBLE 
commercially to imitate the comb.” 


Therefore, he “knowingly, wilfully and 
maliciously ”’ lied out of whole cloth just to 
cause a sensation, and to injure an honest 
pursuit, for the paltry pay which the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly gave him for the 
article ! ! ! 

It is astonishing that any man could make 
such a bare-faced confession without blush- 
ing for the infamy it exhibited ! 

To lie for the filthy luere it brings is bad 
enough, but when he permits that lie to be 
copied all over the world, and to be used to 
injure an honest business, without making 





the least endeavor to arrest its evil effect by 
an honest contradiction—the crime js 
doubled ! 


Without the least compunction of cop. 
science he wrote “the statement ” as to the 
manufacture of comb honey when he “ dig 
not believe that it was possible commer. 
cially to imitate the comb”! Infamous! ! 


As is usual in such cases, a liar wil! add 
to the number of his crimes to hide his 
meanness. So Wiley winds up his letter by 
asserting another falsehood, thus: “I was 
perfectly sincere in repeating it.” Coulda 
man be sincere in repeating what he knew 
to be a falsehood ? 


He knew it to be impossible “ to imitate 
the comb,” and yet (over six years ago, and 
never tried to contradict it) he wrote this 
sentence : 


“In commercial honey, which is entirely 

mediation, the comb is made 

of parafline, and filled with pure glucose by 
appropriate machinery.” 


Now he wants us to believe that he “ was 
perfectly sincere” in the assertion. 


The attempt to justify himself because 
bee-keepers use comb foundation (that is 
sheets of pure beeswax, with corrugations 
corresponding to the base of the cells) is as 
mean as it is futile. 

To take the pure beeswax from the bees, 
melt it, and thereby take out its dirt and 
impurities, and give tt to the bees again for 
use at just the time they need it, is no ex- 
cuse for lying about “‘ making the combs of 
paraffine and filling them with glucose !” 


After receiving the above letter from 
Prof. Wiley, and getting no proof from it to 
sustain his bombast, Mr. Evans wrote as 
follows to Mr. Root : 


AMHERST, Va., May 31, 1888. 

Mr. A. I. Root.—Dear Sir :—This letter 
setties the fact as to Wiley’s statement, but 
it does not refute the fact that Doolittle, in 
his note to the Rural Home, so worded his 
reference to your $1,000 offer, as to mislead 
the minds of the readers as to the real facts. 
If he had published the $1,000 reward, and 
the 4or5 lines following (or 2 lines), then 
no one would have been deceived. 

1 made the statement two years ago in the 
Rural Home, that comb honey was being 
adulterated by feeding the bees mixtures, 
which is a fraud upon the public. Wil! 
you open the columns of Gleanings for a 
ventilation of this matter? And will you 
advocate the formation of anti-adulteration 
bands ? 

I mean that the facts shall be known, and 
shall use the public press freely. An adul- 
terated religion, which uses the essence of 
hell (fermented wines), and calis it ‘‘the 
blood of Jesus,” is one cause of the uni- 
versal prevalence of adultery, and the adul- 
teration of most everything we eat, drivk, 
wear, and use; and | think it is about time 
this hell-disease was crushed, but it cannot 
be done by “ wind-religion,” but only by 
work for and humanity. More Golden 
Rule lived, and less praying and preaching 
will do it. Prayer in action is the kind 
needed now—wind is too cheap !—W. M. 
EvANs. 


The last paragraph shows that Mr. Evans 
is a “crank” of the worst type. 

He threatened and blustered. He asserted 
most positively that there was no such per- 
son as A. l. Root! that no responsible man 
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ever made an offer of $1,000 for a sample of 
manufactured honey in the comb! and 
dared an one to make such an offer! He 
also would ‘‘ wager $1,000 that the Wiley 
jie is true! 1” and tauntingly added, “ Come 
on saints and sinners, Barkis is willin’.” — 

It shows that it was all bombast and bluff, 
for as soon a8 Mr. Doolittle referred the 
matter to the Bee-Keepers’ Union, he wrote 
to Prof. Wiley, begging for even some 
slight proof of that old Hie! 

When confronted by our co-laborer, Mr. 
A.1. Root, who is also Vice-President of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Union—who also 
assured him of his real existence! and 
proved that he was no imaginary indi- 
yidual, or @ financially worthless being— 
then the noble patriot tries to back down ; 
but to show some slight degree of fighting 
qualities, he proposes to “fight a wooden- 
man, in the shape of adulterated honey !” 

He blamed Mr. Doolittle for not doing 
the very thing that he did do—and in every- 
way shows that he was frustrated—beaten 
at every turn—and his vaunting is trailed in 
the dirt before his very eyes ! 


Such insolent braggarts must be taught 
tomake sure of their proofs before vaunt- 
ingly parading them in the face of the in- 
telligent public. The National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union exists to teach the impudent, in 
afearless manner, that Truth shall triumph, 
even though such a “ Goliah ” shall defiantly 
and tauntingly say: ‘Come on, saints and 
sinners, *‘ Barkis is willin’.” 

Audacity cannot win, especially when the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union lifts up a 
standard, and defends the pursuit. 


Lawyers, doctors and ministers have been 
caught repeating the diabolical Wiley lie, 
and even the unknown and unheard-of 
Virginian essays to repeat it! But all have 
come to grief before the Union’s triumphant 
banner of truth ! 





He Forgot.—An exchange tells the 
following story. It will raisea laugh, and 
that isas good as a dose of medicine. It 
says : 


A forgetful man’s wife sent him to a drug 
store for some honey. He forgot the name. 
but remembered how it was made, and had 
apainful memory of having come in con- 
tact with the fire ee py of the honey- 
maker, so he asked the druggist for “some 
swate oil, made by avicious little baste with 
shot fut.” Theman of drugs, not compre- 
bending the man, called his wife to aid him 
in interpreting the words of the son of Erin. 
In the call he addressed her as “ Honey.” 
‘ That’s what I mane,” said Patrick. 

Honey isthe thing. That’s what I cali 
heown darlin’ Bridget, and I am_mad at 
neself for not thinkin’ of me own Honey as 
bey of reminder like of what I was after 

ng. 





The Convention. — The pamphlet 
‘ontaining the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and ean be obtained at this office 
for cents. Or bound up with the history 
ofthe International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
‘tions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 
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1888. Time und Place of Meeting. 


Aug. 3. lonia County, at lon ich. 
H. Ey a Ionia, Mich. 


Aug. 14.—Colorado 8tate, at lo. 
” J.M. Clark. Boe. Seaver, Colo. 


Aug. 27.—Stark County, at Canton, 0. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
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¢@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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White Clover.—C. VY. Lindley, of 
Sylvania, Ind., on June 4, 1888, asks the 
following question : 


Will you answer trough the Bee Jour- 
NAL the following question, for the benefit 
of the bee-men in Parke county: Will 
white clover blouwm the first year from the 
seed ? *The old clover was about.all killed 
out last winter, but the young clover is 
coming up. 


{It will bloom the first year from the seed. 
lt. is late this year on account of the back- 
wardness of the season, or it would be in 
bloom now.—Ebp.| 





Hold your Breath.—L. Hanmer- 
schmidt, Amana, lowa, writes on June 8, 
1888, as follows : 


In the Scientific American for June 2, 
1888, I find this statement: “If you hold a 
bee by the legs, between two fingers, and 
not let her sting on the fleshy part of your 
finger’s int, as long as you hold your 
breath, the sting will not netrate the 
skin.” I have tried this, and found it to be 
correct ; even more, I have put my hand 
between two combs full of bees; have 
taken a hand-full of bees, and when I 
sweep off the bees from a comb, as long as 
Il can hold my breath, they will not sting. 
Will some others of the Fraternity try this 
and report ? 





Putting Bees Out of Cellars.— 
Julius Le Fevre, of Pottsdam, N. Y., writes 
as follows on the above subject : 


I started the spring of 1887 with 3 colonies 
of hybrid bees. Lincreased them to 7, and 
obtained from them 100 pounds of comb 
age 8 I put them in the cellar on Nov. 
27; the temperature ranging in my cellar 
from 30° to 35° all winter, from Dec. 25 until 
about March 15. They wintered well, al- 
though many of the bees died from March 
15 until 1 put them out on April 27, at 1 
‘p.m. It was a very hot day, being 85° in the 
shade. I donot think that it is a good plan 
to put bees out when it is so hot, for this 
reason, that some of the colonies will swarm 
out. Three colonies of nine swarmed out 
before they marked their locations, and be- 
came badly mixed up. They went to one of 
my neighbor’s and alighted, and clustered 
on a small and they remained there for 
some time. hen I came home (about 5 
o’clock) they were gone; so I lost them. 
Well, I think that this will learn me a goed 
lesson, by experience. The morning is the 
best time to put bees out, when it is cooler 















than 85° in the shade. I received two pack- 
ages of the Chapman honey-plant seed in 
March. 1 planted the seed on April 1, and 
it is doing well. AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL is just w every bee-keeper 
needs to read, and ee up op bee-keeping. 
I should feel lost without it" 





Not Much Honey from Apple 
Bloom.—A. Damarin, of Mason City, 
Ills., on June 8, 1888, writes : 


I had 6 colonies of bees on the summer 
stands. I lost 3, and the others are strong. 
It was too cold during apple bloom for bees 
to get much honey. clover is begin- 
ning to bloom, what little there is left. I 
do not look for much honey this season. 
Nearly everybody has given up sett my 
around here, on account of last year’s fail- 
ure. I shall keep on trying. 





White Clover in Bloom.—J. W. 
Bittenbender, of Knoxyille, lowa, on June 
8, 1888, writes : . 


Bees are swarming, but are gathering 
very little honey. White clover is in bloom, 
but the weather is too cool; the wind is 
mostly in the north and northwest. The 
nights are very cool for this time of the 
yest. Unless the weather will soon change, 
he honey erop will be short. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 

We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


The American Bee Journal ....... 00 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 175 
eepers’Magazine........ 150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... 5O.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist ........... ..175.... 160 
Canadian Bee Journal... ..... 200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 
The 8 above-named papers.. . 5 65.... 500 
and Cook’s Manual................. 225.... 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 60.... 1.50 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.... 200 
Root’s A BC of Iture..2 25.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ........ 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’..150.. 140 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book.....,.150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 200.... 175 
lowa Homestead .............. 200.... 190 
How to Pro te Fruit...... 150.... 126 
History of National Society..1 50.... 1 25 
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Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 
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Give a Copy of “Honey as Food and 
Medicine ”’ to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 
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Enforced ‘Queenlessness of a 
Colony During a Honey-Flow. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 550.—1. Does it pay to remove the 
queen from acolony of bees duri a good 
honey-flow? 2. If so, whatdo you do with the 
queen ?—Minn. 


No.—J. P. H. Brown. 
No.—Dapant & Son. 
1. No.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 
1. No.—A. B. Mason. 
1. No.—J. M. HaMBAUGH. 


1. I have never tried it.—EuGEneE 
SECOR. 


1. No; I think itis better to con- 
tract the brood-chamber.—R. L. Tay- 
LOR. 


I am of the opinion that such a re- 
moval will not pay, all things con- 
sidered.—G. M. Dooxrrrie. 


No’; just the reverse pays ; contract 
the brood-chamber.—JamEs Heppon. 


1. No. 2. Asit does not pay to re- 
move her, leave her where she is.—M. 
MARIN. 


1. No, not for me.’ 2. Leave her 
where she belongs.—H. D. Currie. 


I do not think it pays to remove the 
queen from a colony at any time.—P. 
L. VIALLON. 


1. Ina short honey flow it may, but 
not otherwise. 2. She may be pre- 
served in a small nucleus if desirable. 
—G. L. TINKER. 


If ever I want a good queen in the 
hive, it is during a good honey flow. 
It pays to have one there at all times. 
—C. H. DrpBern. 


1. It is a disputed point. 2. If you 
take her away, she can be kept ina 
nucleus, or a new colony can be 
formed.—C. C. MriuEr. 


I think not. Some excellent api- 
arists practice this, and like the plan. 
The queen is kept hard by, usually in 
a nucleus, often above the old: hive, 
ready to put back at the close of the 
season.—A. J. Cook. 


1. It will depend upon the locality. 
It will not pay with myself. 2. As I 
do not remove the queens, I leave it 
to the ingenuity of those who do, to 
suggest an answer.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. It has not realized for me. 2. The 
queen, while trying the the experi- 
ment, may be given a comb of brood 
and adhearing bees, and one or two 
empty combs, and kept in a nucleus 
hive until the experiment is concluded, 
and may then be restored to her 








colony.—G. W. DEMAREE. 





1. Jt does not, most certainly. A 
colony without a queen is in an un- 
organized state, and if storing honey 
all sorts of results may be looked for. 
Laying workers often make their ap- 
pearance,and pollen will be distributed 
throughout the surplus department as 
well as the brood-nest. If you do not 
breed bees you will breed moths. 2. 
I would not do it.—J. M. Suuck. 


It is unnatural to have a colony 
without a queen at any time, and we 
very much doubt the utility of any 
management which requires such a 
thing as taking her away, even in a 
good honey flow. Especially is it un- 
desirable for the inexperienced to at- 
tempt such a procedure.—THE EpIrTor. 


ep 


Bee-Spaces at the Ends of the 
Frames, and on Top. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 551.—1. Are the at the 
ends of frames, in such hives as the Lang- 
stroth, of any benefit, except to keep the bees 
from sticking the frames to the inside of the 
hive? 2. Isa bee-space over the frames suffi- 
cient for all pur poses ?—Bee-K: 


eeper. 
I. Yes. 2. No.—A. B. Mason. 
1. No. 


2. Yes.—A. J. Coox. 

Yes, to keep from crushing the bees 
in handling—Dapant & Son. 

1. Practically, no. 2. Yes, and 
practically an absolute necessity.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

A bee-space is worse than: none in- 
side of a brood-chamber, except where 
movable frames are used.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


No benefit except to keep from 


‘“« sticking.” Not absolutely necessary. 
J. P. H. Brown. 


1. They are not. 2. For all pur- 


poses except that mentioned above.— 
M. Magn. 


Yes, bees should have access to 
their combs from all sides, as well as 
the top.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


I think not; but I believe the spaces 
can be afforded for the convenience of 
the bee-keeper.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. For no other benefit. 2. Yes; 
but in hot weather a cap or protection 
from the hot sun must be used.—P. L. 
VIALLON. 


The spaces at the ends of the frames 
furnish a passage-way for the bees, but 
the space above the frames is sufficient. 
—R. L. TayLor. 


1. I suppose that to be the reason of 
so making them. 2. In summer, yes ; 
in winter, no.—EUGENE SECOR. 


1. They are a great help in rapid 
work. 2. One space is good, but for 
comb honey two spaces is better.—H. 
D. CuTTIne. 
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I. Yes, they afford a passage for the 
bees at times, in hot weather for a cur. 
rent of air. In cold weather when the 
bees are quiet, they approach some- 
what near, a dead-air space for the 
purpose of non-conductors. 2. Yes, 
Mrs. L. Harrison. 


The object of the bee-spaces is to 
make the frames movable. Except for 
that, during most of the year no space 
is needed either above or at the ends, 
—C. C. MILLer. 


1. They allow full and free access 
to all parts of the hive, and that is the 
purpose for which they were originated. 
2. Yes, except for wintering, when I 
prefer at least an inch of space.—J. E. 
PonD. 


Yes. The space acts to an extent as 
a non-conductor of heat and cold. 
Combs are not so liable to melt down 
in summer, and the bees are warmer 
in winter with this space than without 
it. The Langstroth principle of a bee. , 
space all rownd the frames is now and 
forever right.—J. M. Saucx. 


I have never seen any other use for 
such spaces except those mentioned, 
unless it be a convenient loafing place 
for lazy bees. It is also a good place 
to mash. bees when handling the 
frames. In my new hive I use frames 
the ends of which form the end of the 
hive, and I find them much more easy 
to handle, and bees summer and win- 
ter just as well in them as any other.— 
C. H. DrpBERN. 


Mr. Langstroth arranged the bee- 
spaces all around the frames, to give 
the bees full control of every part of 
the inside of the case, and to induce 
the bees to do their gluing in the joints 
of the case instead of gluing the 
frames, as they never fail to do if 
there are no bees-spaces between the 
frames and the case. A bee-space over 
the frames is all right, and I think es- 
sentially right, and in a warm climate 
the bee-spaces cannot be dispensed 
with at the ends of the frames. | have 
transferred bees from the Mitchell hive, 
which had closed-end frames, fitting 
closely to the case, and found lots of 
ants and moth worms between the 
frames and the case. Frames cannot 
fit so close that’ ants cannot annoy 
the bees.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Bee-spaces at the ends of the 
frames are not only for the purpose of 
passage-ways, but also for convenience 
in lifting the frames in and out, ad- 
ditional to the uses mentioned in the 
query. 2. Bee-spaces over the frames 
are quite necessary on many accounts, 
both in warm and cold weather.—THE 
EDITOR. 
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Scatter the Leaffets.—Look at the 
list (with prices)*on the second page- 
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Annual Meeting of No. Middlesex 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 





The above meeting was held in the 
Court House at Ailsa Craig, on May 
24, and opened at 2 p.m. President 


Frank Atkinson occupied the chair. 


The usual attendance has been from 
60 to 80, and only Oxford county can 
boast of meetings superior to that of 
Middlesex. The 24th of May being 
the Queen’s birthday, many bee-keep- 
ers were away on pleasure trips. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: The President was re-elected; 
Vice-President, W. J. Wilson, Green- 
way; Secretary-Treasurer, A. W. 
Humphreys, Park Hill ; Directors, Jas. 
Mathews, D. Smith, J. B. Aikes, John 
Anderson, A. W. Humphreys, and W. 
J. Wilson were elected to represent 
the association at the Western Fair. 

The question of affiliation with the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
then brought up, and after the benefits 
of such a step were explained:by R. F. 
Holtermann, who was requested to do 
so by the President, a resolution was 
passed, instructing the Secretary to 
apply for such affiliation. 

The benefits are for 1888 briefly as 
follows: Five dollars must be paid by 
the society affiliating, and it must 
have five members paying their mem- 
bership fee, of $1 to the Ontario asso- 
ciation. In return, every member of 
the Ontario gets one queen, purely 
mated. The association gets $35 for 
the advancement of bee-keeping, and 
the members are allowed to chose two 
representatives who are entitled to all 
the privileges whieh members of the 
Ontario are granted. 

Jas. Husband and Dave Collins were 
elected representatives for the year. 

The funds on hand showed a hand- 
some balance of 10 cents. 

After selecting Park Hill as the place 
of the next meeting, upon reconsider- 
ing the matter, Strathroy was selected, 
with the time, February. 

It was resolved that henceforth the 
association should be known as the 
Middlesex Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Bee-questions were now brought up, 
and just here is it not rather to be re- 
gretted that these meetings should be 
taken up with so much necessary busi- 
hess. 

_ Question :—« Is there any difference 
in the aetivity of colonies ?” The gen- 
tral impression appeared to be that 


there was; even when outward con- 
ditions appeared the same, a good 
queen was necessary. But conditions 
might appear similar, and yet not be. 
If a colony appeared inactive, and its 
neighbors working, it should be ex- 
amined. It might be queenless; the 
brood-chamber might be clogged with 
honey, or from other causes it might 
have difficulties which might be 
remedied. ; 

Question :—:: How long will a drone 
live ?” Several instances were related 
where drones had lived through the 
winter. D. Smith stated that he had 
a colony which had a queen, and yet 
permitted its drones to live through 
the winter. 

Question :—‘‘ What is the best way 
to control swarming ?” 


This brought on quite a discussion 
as to the advisability of artificial 
swarming. W. Aikes practiced artifi- 
cial swarming by dividing. 

A bee-keeper from Brantford claimed 
that at the present prices of bees in 
the spring, the price only covered the 
hive, combs and honey consumed, and 
every colony lost, meant a loss of win- 
ter stores, therefore inerease was not 
desirable. He kept down increase by 
giving shade, ventilation and room. 
The aim being to prevent the desire to 
swarm. (‘If this, however, was estab- 
lished, he never broke down queen- 
cells, but let them swarm, putting the 
new swarm on the old stand with the 
old super. Second swarms were re- 
turned at the close of the second day, 
when one queen would be killed. 

Aiming at breeding a strain of bees 
which would not readily swarm was 
advised. The advantages of Italian 
and Holy Land bees were brought out. 

Some heavy losses from spring 
dwindling were reported, owing to 
an unfavorable spring. 

Brantford, Ont. 








HINTS FOR WORK. 


What to Do, and How to Do it 
SJudiciously. 








Written for the Western Plowman 
BY ©. H. DIBBERN. 

The winter losses of bees have 
proved much more serious than was ex- 
pected a month ago. All over the 
North, where the drouth was serious 
last season, bees have died principally 
from starvation. Some, however, have 
died with plenty of honey in the hives, 
and the cause is not so easily deter- 
mined. It is probable, however, that 
the honey was of a poor quality, and 
long confinement in severe weather 
wrought the mischief. Wherever the 
honey crop was fair last week, they 











and some are now reporting the bees 
as ** booming.” My own experience 
at the Rock River Apiary is not so en- 
couraging. We have 130 good colo- 
nies left out of 180. This is the great- 
est loss we have ever had, in my ex- 
perience of over twenty years. Many 
farmers have lost all they had, and I 
think Iam safe in estimating a loss in 
the northwestern States of one-third. 
Surely, this business is not all sunshine, 


How to Look at It. 


It is poor poliey, however, to look 
on only the dark side. Let us figure 
up and see what we have left. Hives 
in which the bees died are all right. 
Combs are all in good condition. Let 
us take good care of them. The pros- 
pect for a honey erop is good, and 
with plenty of bees left to fill up the 
hives again, with no foundation or 
hives to buy, why bee-keepers are in 
good condition. Then, too, prices of 
honey have improved so much, and 
with so many out of the race, there is 
surely a better day dawning for those 
who have the true grit, and are willing 
to * fight it out on this line, if it takes 
all summer.” 


Spring Dwindling. 


The past month has been pretty 
hard on the bees. The weather has 
been very unfavorable—cold, windy 
weather and sudden storms. When 
bees were gathering honey and pollen, 
and becoming chilled or lost in the 
river, it has kept the colonies pretty 
weak. As we write (May) fruit trees 
are in full bloom, but it is so cloudy 
and cold that the bees can take but 
little advantage of it. The dry time, 
however, seems to be over, and the 
splendid rains we have had, will bring 
out a fair crop of white clover, so that 
the prospects now seem to be all right. 


Get the Bees Ready for the Harvest. 


It will require good management 
and careful attention to get the bees in 
the best condition for the white clover 
crop. Of course everything should be 
done now that will help and save work 
when the busy time comes. See that 
all the material for sections, hives and 
crates ison hand that is likely to be 
needed. It is better to have a little 
too much than not enough. Experi- 
ence has taught us that it will not do 
to depend on the supply dealers to 
furnish these things on the spur of the 
moment. 


Seasonable Work. 


Swarming will likely be upon us 
towards the last of the month. See that 
your have hives ready, and now is the 
time to use up the comb from the 
hives where the bees died out during’ 
the winter. It will pay to sort these 
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combs over and use only such as are 
straight worker comb. Cut out all the 
drone comb you find, and all crooked 
or very old, soiled comb. If you have 
not comb enough to fill the hive, fill 
out with full sheets of foundation. On 
no account use empty frames, as the 
bees would be almost certain to fill 
them with drone comb. 


For a Combination—What? 


We have been asked what can be 
combined with bee-keeping to make 
the pursuit reasonably safe and cer- 
tain to support a man with a family. 
Well, in the first place, if the person 
has had no experience, or a great nat- 
ural liking for it, we should say, do not 
go into it at all. So few have suc- 
ceeded in making it a success, as an 
exclusive business, that some other 
undertaking would be more certain to 
yield an adequate income. But to an- 
swer the question, a good garden 
should be one of the first things to be 
thought of. Much can be produced in 
this way by working at odd times, that 
will be a great help, and greatly re- 
duce the family expenses. All kinds 
of small fruits, and especially straw- 
berries, raspberries and grapes, should 
be grown. If you have more than can 
be used by the family, there is usually 
good sale for the balance. A cow or 
two, where pasturage can be had, may 
be kept, also a flock of chickens, and 
in fact everything or anything that 
will contribute to the comfort and wel- 
fare of the family. 


Selling the Honey Crop. 


Now let us get ready for the honey 
harvest that will likely be a little late, 
but will probably put in an appearance 
early this month, and should last well 
into July. Should we be fortunate 
enough to get a reasonable crop, do 
not be in too great a hurry to sell it 
unless it is wanted at full figures. 
During the last few years, when a fair 
crop was secured, some bee-keepers 
seemed to be so anxious to get rid of 
their honey, and get ahead of their 
neighbors, that they sent it into the 
nearest town and sold it for whatever 
was offered. The price obtained was 
often ridiculously low, and the market 
was thus ruined for the balance of the 
year. The bees are not now in the 
country to gather a very large crop, 
even should the season be exceptionally 
good, and there will surely be no more 
honey produced than ean easily be 
sold at about present rates. It is bet- 
ter to secure the crop first, in the 
nicest possible condition, and no mat- 
ter if grocerymen begin to wonder 
why honey is not forthcoming, they 
will be all the more anxious to buy 
when itis brought in. Do not take 
in too much at a time, especially at 








first—a crate or two isplenty. Better 
supply them often, and keep it neat 
and fresh, and keep it going. In this 
way it will never become old stock 
and unsalable. 

Milan, Ils. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 


Experiments_in Providing Pas. 
turage for Bees. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


I notice that many writers on bees 
speak of sweet clover as a valuable 
honey-plant, and they say that it yields 
honey all summer. Last fall I rode 
four times a week along a road that 
was lined for miles with sweet clover, 
and I never saw a bee on it—not one. 
This was in September and October. 
Perhaps the hot weather had dried up 
all the first growth, and this was only 
a second fruition, and contained no 
honey, or none worth the bees’ notice. 
I masticated some of the blossoms, and 
they had a far-away sweetish taste, a 
little sweeter than rain-water. 

Once Mr. Chaddock was with me 
when riding, andI asked him to let 
me stop and gather some of the seed 
to sow in waste places. ‘* No, indeed,” 
said he;**not on my land. I have 
weeds enough already. Don’t you see 
those cows eating grass roots, and here 
is all this sweet clover going to waste. 
Nothing eats it; itisa pest.” I told 
him that Mrs. L. Harrison and all the 
big bee-keepers took home much of it, 
and scattered it about, and the bees 
gathered honey from it. But it was of 
no use to argue. 


‘About a year ago I decided to raise 
Alsike for the bees to work on, and I 
began talking Alsike to every one who 
would listen. When I went to the 
neighbors I took all the bee-papers 
along that had anything about Alsike 
in them, and read them aloud, and 
when they came to see me I did the 
same. ‘ 

At last several of the farmers gre 
so tired of hearing about Alsike, that 
they agreed to get half a bushel of the 
seed and try it;—if what? If I could 
get a farmer who did not keep bees to 
say that it was as good as red clover. 
Then I wrote to the editors of all the 
agricultural papers that we take, and 
asked them—yes, begged them to say 
that it was as good. But none of them 
would quite say it. They would say 
that it was “ about as good,” and that 
on certain lands it would do as well, 
ete. ; but not one of them would come 
sqrverely out and say, “ Yes; Alsike is 
fully as good as red clover for a 
farmer's use.” 
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Then I told the farmers that I would 
buy the seed if they would sow it. | 
told Mr. Chaddock that I would give 
him some of the seed if he would give 
itroom to grow. He yielded, and 
said that he would sow a bushel of the 
seed. So I got two bushels of the seed, 
and the neighbors paid ‘for their 
shares. (You cannot give anybody in 
Illinois anything; they are all too in- 
dependent.) They sowed the seed, 
and it came up well; but the dry 
weather killed it all except a patch 
about as big as a table. This patch 
was in an old pasture, and was a hard, 
bare place where the sheep had been 
salted (I believe). 


One of the neighbors says that he 


thinks he will try it again. I won't. 
I am through growing Alsike. It may 


be a very good clover for everything, 
and more too, but I shall not urge 
people to raise it. The sign does not 
seem to be right for us to raise it, and 
I shall not worry any more about it. 


Dr. Miller says (I believe) that his 
honey cost him about $2.50 a pound. 
Did he give the items anywhere? If 
he did, I have not seen them. Of 
course I do not doubt what he says. 
I know that the only year that I have 
ever had a fall crop of honey, was the 
kind of year that I never want to see 
again. We had 25 acres of corn, and 
obtained only 28 bushels; our oats 
rattled in the shock, and the wheat 
rattled in the stack. It rained, rained, 
rained all the time; all the corn on 
low ground was never plowed at all. 
Reapers mired in the fields when cut- 
ting small grain, and after the harvest- 
ing was done it did not get dry enough 
to stack. Every time the sun shone 
out for half-a-day men, women and 
children rushed out, tore the shocks 
apart, and spread the sheaves out to 
dry. The next day it would darken 
up again and out we went to shock it 
up again. Most of the grain, when 
stacked, was damp, and a great deal 
of it was ruined. We could get no 
hay dry without its being spoiled with 
rain. It was black, ill-smelling, musty 
sjuff. Here we were with very little 
small grain, no corn to speak of, no 
good hay, and no corn-fodder, but we 
had a ton of honey, I suppose. The 
rain kept the corn from growing, and 
most of the corn fields grew up a solid 
mass of smart-weed, and this was what 
kept the bees swarming and carrying 
in honey all summer. 

My bees swarmed from four to six 
times, and filled everything full of 
honey that they could find, even build- 
ing combs beneath the hives, and stor- 
ing honey in them. They had thou- 
sands of acres of smart-weed to go 1, 
and they went to it; but I pray to be 
excused from having another fall crop 
of honey, if I have to pay the price for 
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it that we paid for that. Honey was 
worth 18 cents a pound then, but hogs 
were worth 8 cents, and we had no 
corn to feed them. 

Vermont, Ills. 





HANDLING BEES. 


Hints about the Use of Smoke, 
Veil and Gloves. 








Written for the Country Gentleman 
BY JOHN M. STAHL. 





The secret of handling bees is not to 
fear them. Notafew will say that I 
am wrong, but gloves for the hands, 
gauze for the face, etc., should very 
rarely be used. Bees do not sting 
until they are exasperated. Nothing 
exasperates them more than accidents. 
The person with gloves on his hands, 
and gauze before his eyes, is bound to 
be awkward. He handles the bees 
and all the paraphernalia of the apiary 
clumsily. He lets something fall, or 
topples something over. He jars the 
hive, or injures the bees. The less 
disturbance possible to the bees, the 
less the chances of arousing all their 
ill-temper. The person with gloves 
and gauze is more awkward and slow ; 
he cannot handle the bees with celerity 
and deftness. Hence he precipitates 
the catastrophe. Angering the bees 
should be prevented, rather than pro- 
tecting oneself by the very means cal- 
culated to anger them. The excite- 
ment and exasperation of the bees 
harm them—are a loss to the apiarist ; 
hence are to be guarded against, for 
fullas good a reason as the escape 
from a sting. The man who is more 
afraid of being stung than of exciting 
the bees, is not a good apiarist. 

Because of this, I condemn the fre- 
quent use of smoke by many. Some 
bee-keepers are very fond of smoke. 
They must have a smoke in the yard 
almost every time they touch a hive. 
This is foolish, and worse. Smoke is 
to be used only as a last resort—in an 
emergency. It seems to me that few 
know how to use it judiciously. It is a 
violence to the bees; and as the api- 
arist values the well-being of his colo- 
nies, and the fullness of his pockets, 
he will do as little violence to his bees 
as possible. -My observation convinces 
me that this ever-present smoke is _ re- 
sponsible for more stings than it pre- 
vents. 

I know some men who handle from 
fifty to one hundred colonies without 
gloves or gauze, and likely without 
using smoke once during the season. 
Of course Ido not condemn smoke al- 
together. There is a great difference 
among colonies. I have met with a 





much without smoke, and I gave them 
a dose with pleasure. 

It is now easy to guess why the per- 
son who is afraid of bees is apt to get 
stung. He is nervous as soon as he 
gets within thirty yards ofa hive. He 
makes quick, jerky motions, exasper- 
ating to anything that has sense. He 
spills and drops and jars until the bees 
could not be otherwise than angry ; 
and he increases the evil by the pre- 
cautions he has taken against being 
stung. I have seen these nervous men 
crush bees—in transferring, for in- 
stance—by the dozen, not through 
carelessness, but because they were so 
nervous and scared that they hardly 
knew what they were doing. Is it 
any wonder that the fellows of the 
crushed bees tried to avenge their un- 
timely taking off ? And I must con- 
fess that I was glad when they suc- 
ceeded and made the murderously- 
nervous person howl. 


I feel earnestly about this matter 
because I was converted, and powerfully 
converted. ‘Once I was afraid of bees. 
Had only about 25 colonies, and got 
stung in handling them. A neighbor, 
Mr. Finlay, had above 100 colonies ; 
used neither gloves nor gauze ; it was 
very rarely that smoke was seen in his 
apiary, and yet he laughed at being 
stung. One day I was psssing, and 
he called me in to see his bees, as he 
said. Trembling, I went, for I sur- 
mised that he wanted to try me. It 
was a ‘“‘ wet spring,” and we both were 
bare-footed, with our trousers rolled 
up to our knees. We were in our 
shirt sleeves, and he had his sleeves 
rolled to his elbows. He took me in 
among his hundred colonies. To show 
how brave I was, I stood very near a 
hive. ‘I wanted to seeif you knew 
how to handle bees,” he said, «‘and I 
see already that you don’t; any per- 
son that knows how to handle bees 
will never stand right in front of a 
hive” he will keep out of the way of 
bees all he can, and yet do his work. 
You can stand against the back or side 
of a hive and not disturb the bees ; but 
get before the entrance, and you inter- 
fere with their movements. Now, stand 
here; stand still. If you strike ata 
bee you'll be stung to death. You 
know how to handle a horse as well as 
any one I ever saw, but among bees 
you are a coward. 
you a man among bees.” 


Reader, I was scared, and «Curg” 
laughs yet when he recalls the episode. 
I was so seared that I cannot give an 
account of what he did. I only know 
that in three minutes every blessed 
bee he had (so it seemed) was swarm- 
ing around me. I stood there, still ; 
and I have no doubt that my hair lifted 
my battered straw hat from my head. 


I want to make 


I was 
not stung once; and I was cured of 
being afraid of bees. 

Since then my line of action has 
been marked by sweetened water 
rather than smoke ; and handling bees 
has become pleasant, instead of very 
disagreeable work; and I have been 
more successful. 

Adams County, Ils. 





CLOSE SPACING. 


The Curiosities of Bee.Litera- 
ture. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. E. POND. 





The article of Mr. E. P. Churchill, 
in the AMrIcAN BEE JOURNAL, leads 
me to take the above heading for my 
text. 

The matter of which he. writes, viz: 
Close spacing of bees is one that has 
been discussed in the bee-periodicals 
of the United States and Great Britain 
for a number of years, and I had sup- 
posed that the glory or shame of in- 
troducing the subject belonged to 
another writer than Mr. Churchill. I 
therefore desire to ask him when he 

originated the idea? What scientific 
| points he bases it upon ? and what, in 
his judgment, is or are the reason or 
reasons why it produces the effects he 
claims ? 

As for myself I deem the matter one 
of great importance ; I believe that the 
adoption of the principle, when fully 
understood, will work a revolution in 
| bee-keeping, and with that belief I de- 
sire to learn all I can in regard to it, 
and wish that Mr. Chruchill would de- 
vote an article to the subject of in- 
forming us on what natural theory it 
is based. 

North Attleboro, Mass., May 29,1888. 


ee 


ONTARIO. 


The Haldimand Bee.Keepers 
.Meet and Talk. . 








Reported by the Secretary, 
E. C. CAMPBELL. 





The Haldimand Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation met at Nelles’ Corners on Mon- 
day, May 28, at 1 p.m., the President, 
Mr. James Armstrong, in the chair. 
The following members were pres- 
ent: W. Kindree, E. Kindree, H. 
Smith, O. Fathers, E. Gee, F. Mehlen- 
bacher, Israel Overholt, Geo. Snider, 
Geo. Werner, W. Best, F. Rose, H. 
Coverdale, Fred Harrison, Jas. Cald- 
well, Eli Grobb, H. Ackland, and the 
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The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

The President addressed the meet- 
ing in reference to affiliation with the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, and 
explained the advantages to be de- 
rived therefrom. It was necessary 
that there should be at least five mem- 
bers from each local association, and 
a subscription of $5, in order to be- 
come affiliated, and in return each 
member would receive an Italian 
queen, and the local association would 
receive a grant of $35. 

After the matter had been thoroughly 
discussed, it was moved by Mr: Smith, 
and seconded by Mr. W. Kindree, that 
the Haldimand Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion be affiliated with the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and that the Sec- 
retary be instructed to forward the 
necessary fee of $5. Carried. 


How to Transfer Bees. 


Mr. Kindree described his method 
of transferring from a box-hive, which 
was by taking a side off the hive and 
cutting out the combs, which he fast- 


. ened into frames by means of sticks on 


each side, tied on top and bottom so 
as to hold them in place until the bees 
fastened them all right, when he took 
the sticks off. 

Mr. Armstrong’s plan was much the 
same as Mr. Kindree’s, but he used a 
peculiarly shaped tool for taking the 
combs out of the hive, instead of tak- 
ing the side off the hive. 

The following diagram shows how a 
frame looks when transferred as de- 
scribed above : 





The Best way to Hive Natural Swarms. 


Mr. Smith placed an old newspaper 
in front of the hive, and when the bees 
were nicely clustered in the swarming- 
box, he shook a few on the platform, 
and they soon ran in. 

Mr. Armstrong described his plan of 
using a swarming-box, which he held 
so that the swarm could easily cluster 
in it, when he took it to the hive and 


‘shook afew bees down on to the plat- 


form in front, and the whole swarm 
soon ran in with joyful haste. 


Mr. W. Kindree’s plan was the same 
as described by Mr. Armstrong, and he 
thought the swarming-box was worth 
its weight in gold for practical use to 
every bee-keeper. 

Messrs. Mehlenbacher, Rose, Cover- 
dale and Overholt gave their plans, 





which were in the main the same as 
given above. 


Which is Best, to Fill the Sections, or 
Use Starters? 


Mr. W. Kindree usually put in a 
starter, but he thought that the bees 
made straighter and nicer comb honey 
when the sections were filled with 
foundation. 

Mr. Armstrong was in favor of fill- 
ing the sections with thin foundation. 
If the lower story was full of combs, 
he used starters in the sections ; but if 
there were only starters below, he 
filled the sections with foundation. 

Messrs. Overholt and Rose had used 
only starters. 


Report of Losses. 


il 
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Moved by Mr. Rose, seconded by 
Mr. Overholt, that this association give 
$8 to the Cayuga and Jarvis shows, 
and $4 to the Rainham show, on con- 
dition that they give twice as much in 
prizes for honey and apiarian supplies, 
and that the local members of the as- 
sociation be authorized to wait upon 
the directors of the above agricultural 
societies. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Smith, seconded by 
Mr. Fathers, that the next meeting of 
the association be held at Fisherville 
on Saturday, Sept. 29. Carried. 
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SWARMING. 


Do Bees Select a Home Before 
Issuing a Swarm ? 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. L. LOVELAND. 





Mr. J. E. Pond remarks on page 297 
thus: ‘* Whether bees ever select a 
home before swarming, is a question 
that probably no one can answer.” I 
think that Ican come very near an- 
swering it. 

About 25 years ago I bought 2 colo- 
nies of bees in the spring. I knew 
nothing about bees, and did not know 
one bee from another. I had a hired 
man that had worked with bees some. 

One Sunday I left him to watch them 
while I went to church. When I re- 
turned he said that the bees had 
swarmed ; that he watched them until 
he thought they had commenced alight- 
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ing on a bush about 8 rods from the 
hive. He then went 6 or 8 rods to the 
barn for a hive, and when he returned 
they were gone. My farm was what 
was called prairie-opening, with quite 
a number of large trees still standing. 
We took the direction that they went 
from the hive to the bush. We went 
about 80 rods and found them up about 
20 feet in an oak tree. We cut it down 
and saved the bees. I saw the next 
swarm come out. They did not alight. 
I followed them directly to the tree, 
about 100 rods from the hive. We cut 
it down and saved the bees. A few 
days after I saw a neighbor that was 
quite a bee-man. He said to me, some 
one has got a swarm of bees on my 
place. I told him they were mime; | 
followed them directly to the tree. He 
said he was watching that tree; that 
he was there and saw the bees clean- 
ing out the tree, a number of days be- 
fore they swarmed, and thought that 
he was going to get a swarm. 

My opinion is, that all first swarms 
look for a home before swarming. 
Perhaps some after-swarms do not. | 
want to know how any one knows that 
bees send out scouts. After clustering 
they may do it, but I think it is no easy 
matter to prove. 

Plainview, Minn. 
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GIVE ROOM. 


Giving the Bees Room, to Pre- 
vent Increase. 

















Written for the Ohio Farmer 
J. A. B. 
To obtain the greatest yield of 


honey, ordinarily, swarming must be 
controlled to a great extent, although 
we often gain in surplus by allowing 
strong, powerful colonies to cast a 
swarm. A certain amount of space 
may be profitably occupied by bees, 
but an over-supply of bees to the 
amount of space is not so profitable. 
Hence a division of the swarm is, I 
think, nore preferable, and no better 
division can be made when surplus 
honey is in view than to permit the 
bees to make it themselves if at, or 
near the proper time. But in allow- 
ing such increase, a line must be 
drawn, as any increase except in such 
cases is a barrier to honey production. 

The size of the hive, or space for the 
brood-chamber, as generally adopted 
by bee-keepers, is about 2,000 or 2,400 
cubic inches, and the surplus depart- 
ment should have about the same 
dimensions. A prosperous colony 1D 


the honey season should occupy this 
entire space, filling every crack and 
crevice to such an extent as only to 
admit of working room, or, as the 
saying is, ‘‘ elbow room.” 
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_ keep them together, and the only way 
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When this space becomes crowded, 
and the bees are forced to the outside 
for room, loafing in large numbers, 
clustering on the outside of the hive 
will take place. If this occurs during 
the honey flow, it shows that some- 
thing is wrong; that room is required, 
and I prefer, rather than to add 
another story to the hive, to swarm 
them naturally if possible, and thus 
have them divided into colonies. If 
the above is correct, the reader will 
readily understand what it takes to 
make a prosperous colony secure the 
best results. 


In order to prevent all swarms that 
may not be desired, in most cases it is 
only necessary to keep down the con- 
struction of qtteen-cells. Swarming 
may be very easily foretold from six 
to eight days, by the construction of 
queen-cells. The destruction of these 
cells will discourage swarming, and in 
most cases prohibit it. But in rare 
exceptions bees will sometimes persist 
in issuing, even if queen-cells are not 
present, especially after frequent an- 
noyance by removing ‘their cells, from 
the fact that their leaving the parent 
colony in this condition does not in- 
jure it. If brood is present, their ex- 
cuse for so. doing may be deemed rea- 
sonable, but as this will at once check 
the process of storing surplus, the 
point aimed at, it is necessary that we 


we can make a sure thing of itis to 
take away their queen. This is a never 
failing remedy to check swarming at 
the time. 


If an abundance of young brood is 
present in the hive, I cannot see that 
it will do any particular harm, but as 
a general thing this is a preventive 
only for the present, for if the honey- 
flow continues .there will likely be 
another effort made to swarm eight 
days thereafter. Queen-cells con- 
structed from the brood left after the 
removal of the queen, will at this 
period be maturing, and swarms may 
be the result. At this stage of pro- 
ceedings we have made the best pro- 
gress by removing all queens or cells, 
and introducing a laying queen. 


Another plan we have used, which 
may be equally as good with those per- 
sistent swarmers, is to allow them to 
swarm, hive them in a new location, 
and strengthen them up ready for 
occupying the surplus boxes at once, 
by drawing from either of these left, 
or other colonies. If, on the other 
hand, we wish to increase our number 
of colonies somewhat, and at the same 
time seeure a fair crop of honey, we 
would manage to have all strong, as 
near the swarming point as possible at 
the opening of the honey flow. In fact, 
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the season, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance in any case to have strong colo- 
nies at the commencement. 

Doubling the number of colonies is 
a fair increase. This we can do, and 
at the same time secure a fair crop of 
honey, and we would do this by allow- 
ing the first swarms to issue. I think 
this better than dividing, if salable 
surplus honey is the object, together 
with a fatr increase. 

If we expect to make increase the 
sole object, we would manage quite 
differently. We would work entirely 
on the artificial plan of increasing by 
ae. Previous arrangements 
should be made in rearing queens so 
that the supply is at hand at the time 
of operating. In making these divi- 
sions we should not separate into too 
many parts at one time. A colony 
divided into two is enongh at once. 
Each queenless half should be pro- 
vided with a laying queen, thus keep- 
ing each part strong, and furnished 
with laying queens. This keeps up a 
large portion of the brood at all times, 
and doubles the laying forces by the 
addition of an extra queen at each 
division. 

When dividing a colony into many 
parts at one time, it weakens each part 
so that even if laying queens are 
furnished, the amount of brood-comb 
in which to depost eggs is limited ac- 
cording to the strength of the colony. 
Hence comes the necessity of having 
each part as strong as possible, there- 
by accommodating the queen with 
room according to her laying capacity. 
The secret of success is in dividing 
more frequently, and not making so 
many parts at once out of the same 
colony. 

A strong colony divided into two 
parts may be divided again ifto four 
parts, in six or eight days, when it 
may be kept up every ten or twelve 
days thereafter, being governed en- 
tirely by the flow of honey, which may 
be either natural or artificial. 





LARGE HIVES. 
Honey-Boards, Contraction,Pol- 
len in Sections, etc. 








Written. for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 





Without consuming more space than 
is necessary, I wish to say that all the 
points made against the usefulness of 
my hive by Messrs. Dadant and Ham- 
baugh have been fully answered over 
and over again, more especially so by 
quotations from patent law, found on 
page 213 of the Bez JOuRNAL for 1886. 
lf the reader will read and carefully 
consider them, he will see the truth of 





it matters not what particular method 


of management we intend to adopt for: 









With reference t# Dr. Tinker’s arti- 
cle on page 330, no one can say but 
that he is entirely correct, but it is 
sometimes very hard for human na- 
ture to use pleasant words and kind 
sentences in response to those who are 
doing them an injury. A truth cannot 
be told harshly enough to make it 
false, nor can a falsehood be told 
kindly enough to make it true. 


Contraction of Brood-Chambers. 


Brother Tinker says: ‘‘ Probably no 
man in this country has had a larger 
or more varied experience in the con- 
traction of brood-chambers in the past 
five years than the writer.” I am 
quite sure that I can prove that either 
Mr. E. J. Oatman or myself have had 
more than twenty times the experi- 
ence in contracting that the Doctor 
has had. I am informed that Dr. 
Tinker has never really used divisible 
brood-chamber hives. 

I desire to make these facts known 
in justice to us both: Soon after I 
made public my late invention, Dr. 
Tinker purchased a hive of me, and 
wrote me that he did not wish to use 
my invention as I had made it, but 
would use a portion of my principles, 
and sent me a model of the hives he 
was using, which had a brood-chamber 
of one section, composed of seven 
close-fitting frames, shallower than the 
Langstroth hive. A brood-chamber of 
too little capacity for all seasons of the 
year, and the very thing which the 
Doctor has been using ever since, 
when he suddenly departed from his 
** continuous-passage-way hive,” adopt- 
ing one on the principle of mine, 
arranging with me to use it for one 
year. 

Pollen in the Sections. 

But for arguments sake, suppose the 
Doctor really had experimented with 
my hive in its purity, the one which 
he refers to on page 330, and suppose 
he really had any evidence that there 
was } too little room in the contracted 
brood-chamber, which caused the bees 
to carry pollen above, and that the 
bee-space in the center of the brood- 
nest proved an impediment to exten- 
sive brood rearing, we can but regret 
that he lives in such a peculiar loca- 
tion, or has such exceptionally obsti- 
nate bees that everything works so 
differently with him than with a hun- 
dred others who have reported pub- 
licly and privately. 

I think three or four have reported 
*« pollen in the sections” one year, but 
there are quite frequently years in 
which this occurs with all hives. Who 
has not seen surplus honey nearly 
ruined with bee-bread in days when 
nearly all the hives used were from 14 
to 20 inches deep? Some way or 


other, as we have adopted shallow and 





this statement. 


shallower hives, we have in exact pro- 
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portion eliminated bee-bread from our 
surplus comb honey ; not because bees 
are less liable to carry pollen above 
shallow brood-chambers, but because 
shallowness has little or nothing to do 
with it, and we have discovered and 
attended to the conditions which 
cause it. 
Queen-excluding Honey-Boards. 


The Doctor claims to be the first 
who used queen-excluding zine in 
honey-boards, and the first to make it 
public ; but on examining the record 
we find that this is not so, and believe 
we can prove that we have used more 
than twenty queen-excluding honey- 
boards to his one. 

We say this in all kindness, and will 
try hereafter to show up the Doctor's 
mistakes in articles which shall com- 
bine both kindness and truth. 

We trust we have written this 
kindly, that our brother bee-keeper 
will hereafter devote his attention to 
the statements and. arguments made 
by those who differ with him upon 
these important points in progressive 
bee-keeping, rather than to the char- 
acter of the writing or writer. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

a 


A BEE’S SOLILOQUY. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JOHN JAMESON. 





As I sat musing one fine day, 

I thus commenced to sing my lay. 
The poet Virgil sang of bees, 

His martial countrymen to please, 
And now I will prolong the strain, 
And sing about the bees again. 


We must have perish’d in the flood, 

In water deep, and slimy mud, 

Except the pair in Noah’s cell ; 

What kind they w let wise men tell. 
That’s something far beyond my ken, 
And puzzies e’en the wisest men. 


I do not care for stylish hive 

If in a keg could live and thrive. 
1 like the one as well’s the other, 
New inventions seldom bother. 


Had I my way, I’d rather be 

In hollow dark of some high tree, 
Or in the cleft of some steep rock, 
Away from human kind and smoke. 


cher ship me here, and ship me there, 
Exhibit at the County Fair ; 

Where some great bee-man, I expect, 
Expatiates on the great insect. 

And when they get a costly prize, 

1 never see it with my eyes. 


Above all insects we have fame, 
There’s none has sweeter, honored name. 
We’re found almost in ev’ry land, 

On Mediterranean strand, 

And on the shores of Norway bleak, 

In Mexico, round Mozambeque. 

We’re humming round on ev'ry hand, 
Australia and Van Diemen’s land. 


Sometimes they ship us far away, 
And then we travel night and day. 
teal, crowd us up in little space, 
Until we reach the destin’d place. 


And then the same thing o’er and o’er, 
My old home likely see no more, 

A change of masters matters not, 
Ours surely is a cruel lot. 
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For days we rattle in the train, 

And weary to be out again, 

Sometimes among the freight I’m jamm’d, 
At other times I’m toss’d and slamm’d. 

1 do detest the din and dust, »* 

But no use talking, go we must. 


Left to ourselves, we’d rather be, 
Along the Caribbean sea. 

We love to be where it is warm, 
Cold does incalculable harm. 

We want some Raleigh, or a Penn, 
To lead us out of this cold den, 
We hope the rising generation, 
Will all encourage emigration. 


The Tropics suit us far the best, 

In this cold climate too much rest, 

The bee-men all should move their camp, 
And with us take a southern tramp ; 
There daily we would. better fare, 

And keepers would have far less care, 
And need no granulated trash, 

Or any other kind of mash. 


They brought my mother o’er the sea. 
My daddy was a native bee ; 

So ’m a Sees vicious pest, - 

And dreaded more than all the rest. 


Yes, all I am, and have, [’l! bet, 
The pure Ltalian is the pet ; 

O, give me not so hard a name, 
Organization is to blame. 


No doubt you have a brighter band ; 
But can’t call this your native land. 
At home you had a balmier air, 

A sky with which few can coment 
*“T love my own, my native land,” 
And care not for your triple band. 


Some oy you gather far more honey, 
And make your owners lots of money, 
Perhaps that’s so: but last season, 
For being short, we’ve good reason ; 
Nature withheld her precious stores, 
Now poverty surrounds our doors. 


I’ve often heard the natiyes say, 

That blacks were in the earliest day, 
Fresh from the great Creator’s hand, 
With all the humble, ereeping band, 
That climate, food, and habit chang’d, 
According to the parts we rang’d. 


It puzzles me and all the rest, 

To find how we got so far West ; 
Perhaps we came by Behring’s Strait, 
On some rude craft with Indian freight. 


Perhaps the Northerner yom me us here, 
This héterogeneous mass to cheer ; 

Perhaps we are a new creation, 
Prepar’d to feed this Yankee nation. 


My life is short ; but I am proud, 
For o’er me hangs portentious cloud, 
A weary slave for selfish man, 

And never pleas’d do all you can. 


Some keepers well deserve a share, 

Of us they take such gentle care ; 

Old fogies should not have an ounce, 
Bees ev’rywhere on them should pounce. 


The bipeds would get burning hail, 
But they protect with gloves and veil. 
If bees could only stop-supplies, 

Our masters then would ope their eyes. 


Our keepers take some stores away, 
And drones, alas! would ee stay ; 
But we express no clement doubt, 

We pinch their necks and hustle out. 


‘The robbers come and plunder too, 

A turbulent and murderous crew. 
Moths, mice and ants give us no peace, 
The human, lower, all us fleece. 


I reckon we must not forget, 

That man has got Dominion yet ; 
The land and sea subserves his end, 
This state of things we cannot mend. 


No doubt the premordial hoardes 
Had honey on their festive boards ; 
Not from a pretty Langstroth box 
But from the hollow trees and rocks. 








Sometimes they pack us round with 
And then we have a general laugh ; 
Sometimes they put us in the cellar, 
And there we sleep,and sometimes beller. 


For four long months ne’er see the light 
Until we take our early flight ; : 
When rosy spring cheers up the land, 
They place us on the summer stand. 


Our mother’s wing they often clip, 

Yet swarming time makes bee-men skip - 
Where have they gone ? up in a tree | 
There! there! run fast! be quick! see! see! 


Some plant the luscious melilot 
As near as can be to our cot ; 
So that we need not travel far 
To gather in the sweet nectar. 


In spring we often have the dwindle ! ! 
And that the bee-man’s ire doth kindle. 
He’s often left without a bee, 

And that’s a piteous sight to see. 


How to increase all don’t agree, 
Some say divide, somedet them be, 
Some like the model old Langstroth, 
Some Simplicity, some like both. 


Five shining eyes, and hairy tongue 
To see, and gather sweets among 
The aromatic woods and dells, 

And store the honey in our cells. 


Like Robin Hood and bold Rob Roy, 
Free booting ev’rywhere enjoy ; 

A fence to us is not a bar, 

We find aroma near and far. 


Now I will stop my cogitation, 
And ply with zeal my avocation ; 
Adjust my wings, and busy go it, 
*T will better pay inan being poet. 
— West Toledo, 0. 


FALL CROP. 


Prospects for a Fall Crop— 
Honey vs. Increase. 
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Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 





In opening a colony of bees this 
morning, I found all the frames full of 
brood, but scarcely -a day’s ration 
ahead, and plenty of drones and drone- 
brood, with every appearance of com- 
ing swarms. All needed now for an 
outbreak of the swarming fever, is a 
flow of nectar. There appears to be 
plenty of pollen, and bee-bread is 
abundant. The locusts are in bloom, 
but there has been a great deal of rain 
of late, which washed out the sweet- 
ness. Itis fair to-day (May 30), and 
there may be some nectar secreted. 


Fall Crop of Honey. 


So much rain promises well for 
honey in the future. The greatest flow 
ever known here was in the fall. This 
wet weather will bring forward white 
clover, and we may yet hope for a 
supply of this delightful sweet—real 
ambrosia, fit for the gods. When the 
electric conditions are just right, and 
the flow abundant, the comb is so 
delicate as to be almost imperceptible. 
I have yet to see a finer honey than 
from the white clover of the North and 
West. As this honey is. so desirable, 


every effort should be made to secure 
as much as possible in the best shape. 
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Honey vs. Increase. 

A large increase in colonies, and a 
large amount of surplus cannot be 
secured at one and the same time. It 
is best to secure all the choice honey 
possible, and if increase is desired, 
make it afterwards. Choice queen- 
cells should be saved during swarm- 
ing time, and the young queens reared 
can be used in making colonies after 
the flow of honey is past. Italian bees 
often swarm even before starting 
queen-cells, and then the old colony 
builds and rears queens. It is good 
management to save all the cells built 
in a choice colony, so as to have good, 
vigorous queens, to introduce wherever 
inferior stock is discovered, 

Before any of the queens emerge, 
the colony can be divided up ; a frame 
containing a queen-cell, and covered 
with bees, can be removed to a hive, 
and confined to one side by a division- 
board. If there is not enough honey 
in this frame, another one containing 
honey should be given it. When the 
young queen is out, it is well to add a 
frame of eggs and larve. This will 
furnish employment for the bees, and, 
if the queen is lost on her bridal tour, 
furnish the means of rearing another. 
Where increase is the object sought, 
the after-swarms can all be hived and 
built up into strong colonies before 
cold weather. Of course these all-con- 
tain young queens, and the old one 
leaves with the first swarm. 


Hiving Swarms. 


Many complain of their swarms de- 
serting the hives. Whenever this is 
the case, there is some cause for it; 
either the hive is unclean, or has some 
disagreeable odor. about. {once had 
a swarm come out of a hive and clus- 
ter several times. On examining the 
hive I diseovered that it was .a new 
one, and that the entrance was too 
small ; the bees were simply too warm, 
and for fear of suffocating, deserted 
the hive. On putting them ina hive 
with a wider entrance, they went to 
work, with no more foolishness. I like 
to have my hives standing where they 
are to remain, and carry the swarm to 
it. If they cluster on a limb of a tree 
that I am willing to cut off, Ido so, 
and carry it to the hive, and lay it in 
front upon a clean surface of a board 
or cloth, and then direct a few bees 
to the entrance with a little twig. If 
they are violently shaken off, all at 
once, they may take wing and cluster 
again. Sometimes I shake them off 
intoa dish-pan, cover them with an 
or and pour them in front of the 

ive. 


Peoria, Ils. 
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Your Full Address, plainly written 





is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Rotices. |? 





It You Live near une post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


' Ifyou Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin a letter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe; costs but 5 cents. . 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Ber JOURNAL. Itisnow 80 CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If you have no BINDER we 
will mail you one Yor 60.cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bez JoURNAL. 


Wuceca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 30 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office, 
Several of our letters haye already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


Apiary Register.—All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it, The prices are as follows : 
For 50 colonies (120 pages)...............$1 00 

** 100 colonies (220 pages) ..... ........ 125 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ........ ..... 150 

Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bez JouRNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—We quote: Ly yO tog 1-Ib, 1.4 
tions, same 21be.. c.5 
wheat hia. 1 iée.; 21s. Be. “we are 


doing all we can to reduce room for 


the new Foe 
BERSW —26c. B 
May 21. 20 & 90 W Beeatwar, oer Dicane 60. 
DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white in sections. 14@ |5e, 
10c. Supply slowly. 
BEE —238¢, 
May 21. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
CHICAGO, 


HONEY.—Prices range from 15@16c. for best one- 
ib. sections; other are slow, at lower prices. 
hv demand, and and supply larger 


7@8c. 
ae. this season of the year. 
NEW super oie 
white 1-Ib. Rag) 


15¢.; oy alba ide 
ities ase a She ae 


= for Ly. but bat improving fo ideas Muar of which 
SEES iw. “Bearce, 24037 
May 21. F.G. qracenceyee &CO., 122 Water Bt. 


Weg 

* HONBY.—We white clover 1-Ibs., 
Wei. +5 Sie. spies. slow at almost 

ce, cted is scares, and sells at 7@10c. 

Mar. 13. ~"'B. T. FISH & CO., 1808. Water 8t, 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.—We quote extracted at 4@0c. per Ib., 
for —— is good. Comb honey, 14@17¢.— 


id slow 
BAEBW AX.—Demana is —20@22¢. per Ib. for 
004 to choice yellow, on afical 


Apr. 23. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


F MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.—Choice waeee one-lb. sections, 16@17c.: 
2-Ibs.. 15@16c. ; Eee Extracted, white in kegs 
and ip-barreln, 8 to lees ; in tin and patie. 9 S44@100.; 
dark in barrels and kegs, 5@7c. Market fair 
BEESW AX.—22@25c. 
Apr. 23. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 
DENVER. 


HONE Y.—Best white 1-lb. ertens, 17@19¢.; 2-Ib. 
eemew ak ae peereete, 7@.%. 


Mar. 1. J. M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth Bt. 


KANSAS CITY. 
NEY.—We quote: a white 2-Ib. secti 
17am; ey gue. 14@ 15c. ; choice white 1- Shee 1B to to 
t i-iba. 18666, White extracted, sores 
ark | soe. Demand is slow. White extracted is 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


rE BOSTON. failed 
HONEY.—We quote: i-lb. sections, 19@176.* ; 
Ib. sections, 14@1 Extracted, 8@9c. e mar 
is pe Le brisk and sales are slow. 
BE AX.—25 ots. per ib. 
Bhaeromeny BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Ftreet. 


: 8AN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We a for new extracted 6@4\<¢c., as 
ore and qualit, New comb honey 14@10c., as 
ene rrivals are still small, and demand of 


has roy ya & LEMCERE, 122-124 Davie St. 


KANBASB CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White 1-Ibs., unglassed, 1 5c. ; 
1-lb., white, glassed, I4c.; dark, 1-Ib., 2c. less. Cali- 
fornia, 2-Ibs., comb,’ white, 13¢. Extracted, 7¢. Con- 
siderable old honey isin this market. No new yet 
in. Sales are very slow. 

BEESW AX.—None on the market. 


June 9. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO,, cor 4th & Walnut. 
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Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 544x544. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 








bers and $3.00. 


H. LL. Pangborn, of Maquoketa, 
nays : <y le can fill no more orders for 
8. 
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Alfalfa Clover.—For habits and cul- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 


We supply the seed at the following prices : | 


—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 18 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 





Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

-— A Size B. Size C. 


250 Labels............-. 1 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels........... «. 2. 3,00 3.50 
1,000 Labels...........-. 3.00 4.00 5.00 


m@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents; 4 ounces, $1; 4¢ pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 





Cork for Winter Packing.—lts 
advantages are that it never becomes musty, 
and it is odorless. Cushions can be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. Wecan supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 





Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices : $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck ; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 


peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 





———~ 





Advertisements. 
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ALIAN QUEENS by Return Mail. 
Trectea, $1.00 ; astenhal 75 cents. Bees 75 


d. Albino queens same price, 
es peo. sTuU SEMAN 
24Etf NAPPANEE, IND. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 





LE COPIES of the AMERICAN 
A PICULTURIST and our Price-List of 
Winter Strain of Pure Italian Bees 
sent free. Address, 
18Etf APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


2-Story Langstroth Hive, 80c. 


W few of those Two-Sto 
SS ee HIVES with 10 Brood- 
Frames, at 80 cents. 
Who wants them? Speak QUICK, or it will 
be too late. Address, 
SMITH & SMITH, 
10Etf KENTON, Hardin Co., OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











CARNIOLAWN 
Gentlest bees known; not surpassed 
as workers even by the wicked races. 
Imported Queens, “A” grade, $8.00, 
Tested, $4.00; Untested, $1.00, 









QUBEINs. 
One-half dozen ........:...... $5 00 
N foul 
sited before Ailing an onter® “'"*7* 


. . M 
14Rtt bi Osten Oe: a 








aivs 





ED png tere for the Farmer, Lawyer. Doc- 
tor, Postmaster, Merchant, Township and 
County Officer, the Keeper, the Home— 
in fact every one should have a secure place 
for valuables. 

We offer in the VICTOR SAFE a first- 
class Fire-proof, Burglar-proof, Combination 
Lock Safe, handsome 4. hed. Round cor- 
ners, hand decorated; burnished portions are 
nickel-plated. Interiors nicely fitted with sub- 
treasuries, book-spaces and pigeon-holes. 

Prices range as follows : ‘ 

OUTSIDE. INSIDE. WEIGHT. PRICE 
No. 2. 22x15x16, 12x8x8%, 250 lbs. $30 00 
No. 3. 28x18x18, 15xl10x10, 600 * 4000 
No. 4. 32x22x22, 19x14x12%800 “ 6000 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 W. Madison-8t.,... CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








(Patent applied for). 
EST FOUNDATION FASTENER for 
Brood-Frames and Sections. Description 

and I))ustration sent free on application. 


J. W. BITTENBENDER, 
KNOXVILLE, Marion Co., IOWA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


A Year among the Bees, 


BEING 


A Talk about the Implements, Plans 
~ poncciees of 0 ener of 25 ere 


seerienee. os has for 8 years made 
uction of Honey his Eaclusive 
Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 


20Etf 








Price, 75 cents, by mail. This isa new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
imcloth. Address, 

THOS, G. NEW? AN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 





30 STRONG COLONIES OF ITALIAN 
thoroughbred Bees in Langstroth hives 
for sale. For prices, address, 

- VOGLEMAN 
24Alt WHITE HOUSE, OH/o. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








([EstED ETALIAN QUEENS, $1 each - 
untested, 75 cents each ; 3 for $2; 12 or 
more 65 cents each. 75 cents per pound for 
bees. Albino queens same price. 

23Atf I. B. GOOD, Nappanee, Ina. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


P4SfeLEr full of new and imprcved 
methods ; Price, 5 one-cent stamps. You 
need also my list of Italian Queens,  . by 
the Ib., and ae OLIVER Foster, 
13Att t. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SUPPLIES, wi: 
° AND 
5 Wholesale, 


The Largest Steam-Power Shops 
in the West; exclusively used to make Every- 
thing needed in the Apiary, of practical con- 
struction and at Lowest Prices. Italian 
Bees, Queens, 12 sty!es of Bee-Hives, Sections. 
Honey-Extractors, Bee-Smokers, Bee-Feeders, 
Comb Foundation, and everything used by 
Bee-Keepers always on hand, My I! ustrated 
a a FREE. E. Kretchmer, 
16Et Coburg, Iowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











Eaton’s Improved 
SECTION-CASE. 
BEES & QUEENS. Send 
for free catalogue. Address 
RANK A. EATON, 
7Etf BLUFFTON, OHIv. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 
NE Untested Queen, $1.00; 3 for $2.90. BEES 
by the Pound and Nucleus. Send for Price-List. 
Address, H. G. FRAME, 
9B13t North Manchester, Ind. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Wwe will SELL CARNIOLAN 

S, reared in June, July 

t, until further notice. Un- 

tested queens $1.00 ; tested, $2.00 ; tested and 
selected 00. 


NDREWS & LOCKHART 
24Atf PATTEN’S MILLS, Wash. Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


10 per cent. OFF 


ON SECTIONS, from prices given in price- 
list. We make four grades of COMB 
FOUNDATION — Hea od, Light 
Brood, Thin & Extra im for Sections. 

@ Send for free Price-List and Samples.— 
Dealers, write for special prices. 

Address, M. H. HUNT, 

Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. (near Detroit). 

eur Mention the American Bee Journal 

















SURE to send for our Circular 
before buying. Italian Bees by 
the lb., 2 or 3 fr. Nuclei, Queens, 
Foundation, &c. Unt’d Queens in 
May, $1; in June, 75c.; 6 for $4. 





vom do Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SMITH & SMITH 


We have one of the largest 


Bee-Hive Factories in the World, 


2 If you are interested in BEES, send for 

our Price-List—Pree. Good Goons, and fair 

Prices. Address, SMITH & SMITH, 
10Etf KENTON, Hardin Co.,0. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 




















